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The First Run of the Automobile 


Club of California. 

Our front page illustration presents a 
view of the first run recently made by the 
Automobile Club of California. The to- 
tal number of machines which took part 
was thirty-eight, thirty of which were 
owned in San Francisco and eight in 
San José. Among the number were four 
gasoline machines, built in San José, 
which it is stated, made a _ creditable 
showing. The majority of the machines, 
however, were steam. 

The San Jose members met those from 
San Francisco at San Mateo, where din- 
ner had been prepared at the hotel, after 
which a run was made to the Spring Val- 
ley Water Company’s big dam. The club 
has planned a number of other runs for 
the near future, and as there are now 
twenty-five machines in San José, and 
the number in San Francisco is increas- 
ing rapidly, it is anticipated that many 
more will take part in the next. 
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Rapid Transit on the Pacific Coast. 


The Mobile Rapid Transit Co. has been 
established at San Jose, Cal., for the pur- 
pose of connecting the smaller towns in 
that vicinity. These towns were formerly 
connected by means of stage coaches. 
Stock companies are now forming 
throughout the State of California, and it 
is predicted that soon all the pleasure re- 
sorts will be reached by automobile 
stages. The development in the use of 
automobiles in the State has been espe- 
cially marked, and there is every indca- 
tion of still greater development in the 
immediate future. 
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The Chicago Automobile Show. 

A joint meeting of the show committees 
of the National Association of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers and the Chicago 
Automobile Club was held in the Monad- 
nock Building, Chicago, January 27. De- 
tails in connection with the show to be 
held March 1 to 8 were discussed, and 
the following committees appointed: Re- 
ception Committee—K. C. Pardee (chair- 
man), F. M. Brinckerhoff, Dr. Brumbach, 
Dr. Cottrell, Dr. Frank H. Davis, Paul 
Picard, Chas. B. Slade, Oscar J. Friedman, 
Harrison Musgrave, Edwin F. Brown, W. 
L. Hibbard, Jas. E. Keith, John R. Markel, 
Honore Palmer, Ralph Temple, G. H. 
Atkins, Harry Unwin. Entertainment 
Committee—C. H. Tucker (chairman), B. 
F. Schlesinger, William Parsons, Dr. Mil- 
ton B. Pine, F. R. Babcock. The club pro- 
poses giving an enteftainment to its mem- 
bers and those. of visiting clubs. A 
“smoker” is also to be given in honor of 
the dealers. 

It is announced that practically all of 
the space has been contracted for the 
show, and everything, it is claimed, bids 
fair to make it one of the most successful 
automobile expositions so far heJd in this 
country. 
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The «*Long Distance’’ Gasoline 
Carriage. 
By Herbert L. Towle. 


In the comparatively short time that it 
has been before the public, the Long Dis- 
tance gasoline runabout designed by C. C. 
Riotte—known to the yachting world as 
the originator of the very successful 
“Standard” gasoline launch engines—and 
built in Jersey City by a strongly organ- 
ized company, of which Lewis Nixon is 
the president, has made a most creditable 
record for itself, and has jumped into 
wide popularity. A detailed description 
of it, therefore, will interest many readers 
of THE AUTOMOBILE. 

The general appearance of the machine 
is clearly shown in Fig. 1, and Figs. 2 and 


members being riveted in. This frame 
carries the entire weight of the body and 
machinery. All the springs are three- 
quarter elliptic, with wood blocks inter- 
posed between the springs and the frame 
and axles. The front axle is tubular, 
with Billings & Spencer steering knuckles. 
In the rear axle a solid round bar C runs 
through from wheel to wheel, and is made 
fast to the right-hand bevel gear of the 
differential. The right-hand wheel and 
brake drum are likewise keyed to it, while 
the left-hand wheel and brake drum 
are keyed to a sleeve surrounding the 
bar and fast to the left-hand bevel 
gear of the differential. Plain  bear- 
ings are used on the rear axle, with bronze 
bushings in cast-steel boxes, to which the 
springs are bolted. The brake drums D D 





FIG. 1. THE “LONG DISTANCE” GASOLINE CARRIAGE. 


3 gives respectively a plan view and side 
elevation of the running gear, with all 
machinery in place. The first impression, 
tha the machine follows what have come 
to be known asdistinctively American lines 
throughout, is fully justified by a closer 
inspection. Except for the use of forced 
circulation and a flanged radiator, which 
features are so essential to any but the 
lightest machine that the French can 
hardly claim to have done more than an- 
ticipate American practice in this regard, 
and in the use of a float feed vaporizer 
there is little in the machine to suggest 
the practice of our European cousins. In 
the extreme simplicity of the single cylin- 
der horizortal motor, planetary speed 
changing gears, and direct chain trans- 
rission to the differential on the rear 
axle, readers will recognize the keynote 
which dominates the whole machine. 
The main frame, as shown in Figs. 2 
and 3, is of angle iron, without wood re- 
inforcement. The side snd back members 
AAA are bent from a single continuous 
strip, the front B and two intermediate 


are better described as shells, since thé 
rubbing surfaces are internal instead of 
external. In each shell a split ring, sup- 
ported diametrically opposite the split by 
a bracket reaching from the axle box, is, 
by the twist of a sort of knuckle, sup- 
ported in another bracket, expanded out- 
wardly against the shell. The two brake 
rings are faced with removable maple 
blocks, and are acted upon by pull rods 
at the ends of the equalizer E. This 
equalizer is operated by the pedal F 
through a rock shaft. Thus both brakes 
will always act with equal force. 

The wheels of the standard machine are 
wood, as shown in Fig. 1, and are fitted 
with 30-inch by 3-inch Diamond tires. 
The wheels seen in Figs. 2 and 3 are used 
merely in the assembling room to roll the 
running gears around. The gauge is 54 
inches, or 2 inches less than standard, 
and the wheel base is 66 inches. 

Instead of using distance rods, the front 
ends of the rear springs are pinned in ad- 
justable blocks, bolted to the lugs G G 
and adjusted backwards by set screws 

















when the chain needs to be tightened. 
The chain itself is a Baldwin roller chain, 
with 5-16-inch rollers, and the sprocket 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF RUNNING GEAR AND MACHINERY 
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7 inches, and the cylinder head and valve 
chamber are cast in one piece. The con- 
necting rod is tubular, with ends brazed 
in, and the cranks are 
balanced by weights H 
riveted to them. The 
engine is regulated by a 
shaft governor in the 
flywheel, acting through 
several bell cranks on 
a butterfly valve in the 
inlet pipe; and _ the 
spark, which is by make 
and brake contact, is 
adjustably timed by 
hand. The point at 


which the governor be- 
gins to act on the but- 
terfly valve may also be 
varied by hand, so that 
the engine speed may 
be made as desired be- 
tween the limits of 
about 200 and _ 1,000 
turns per minute. The 
mechanism by which 
this is done is some- 
what difficult to de- 
scribe, though very 


FIG. 2. SIDE ELEVATION OF RUNNING GEAR AND MACHINERY 


teeth are made quite high to prevent it 
from jumping off. 

The engine is shown stripped of its 
flywheel and crank case cover in Fig. 4. 
Its bore and stroke are respectively 5 and 


simple in action. 
by a study of Fig. 4. The governor weigh: 
takes the form of a plunger, backed by a 
string, in a brass cylinder attached to 
tle flywheel. It acts through a rod and 


It may be understoo | 
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bell crank on a loose cast-iron ring, sur- 
rounding the flywheel hub. This ring has 
laterally projecting bevelled lugs, which 
bear against the corresponding bevelled 
lugs on a bronze ring screwed to the hub, 
and as these lugs engage each other when 
tre iron ring is rotated by the bel! crank 
a short distance around the flywheel hub, 
the ring is forced slightly away from the 
flywheel and towards the crank case. This 
motion of the ring brings it against the 
piece a (Fig. 4), swivelled in the bell 
crank b, the lower arm of which reaches 
horizontally towards the crank case and 
engages the bell crank c. Thus the upper 
arm of the bell crank c, as the engine’s 
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speed increases, moves to the left or to- 
wards the crank shaft, and acts through 
the adjustable rod on the butterfly valve 
at d. So far there is no adjustment of 
the speed at which the engine governs; 
but the bell crank c, instead of being 
mounted on a fixed pivot, is carried on a 
short arm, about 11-16 of an inch long, of 
another bell crank e, which itself is piv- 
oted to the crank case. The long arm 
reaches downward, and is operated 
through a link by bell crank f, which in 
turn is operated through a rod and rock 
shaft by a lever under the operator’s left 
hand. By studying the photograph close- 
ly, the reader will see that swinging the 
long arm of bell crank e backward (to 
the left in Fig. 4) moves bell crank c up 
and to the left, and if the lower arm of 
this bell crank is held in a given position 
by the governor, it acts in effect as a lever, 
causing the upper end to move forward 
(or to the left), end thus partially to close 
the butterfly valve. In operation, the 
effect is to make the governor ring com¢ 
in contact sooner or later with the piece a, 
against which it bears. The lost motiom 
of the bell cranks is taken up by a coiled 
spring seen at d, and the whole arrange- 
ment is very simple and effective. 

The 2 to 1 gear of the engine is on the 
other side of the crank case, in a sort of 
housing g (Fig. 5), cast integral with the 
crank case and closed in by a sheet-iron 
cover at the side and by an extension H 
(Fig. 2) of a bronze flange, which is bolted 
on the crank case and to which the pol- 
ished brass cover of the latter is soldered. 
The large gear (not shown), starting calm 
h, exhaust cam i and igniter cam j, are 
carried in the order named, starting from 
the outside, on the stud k. The roller i. 
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carried in the rocking arm m and held 
against the cam by a coiled spring about 
the stud n, operates the end o of the long 
exhaust valve. The igniter snap cam is 
shown dotted at j, with the arm p just 
about to trip. This arm is carried on thé 
short arm g of a bell crank, whose long 
arm r is operated in a manner similar to 
the bell crank e of the governor mechan- 
ism on the other side of the engine, and 
by a similarly placed handle under the 
operator’s left hand. Swinging the arm 
r forward elevates the trip arm p and 
gives an earlier spark. This arm is quite 
close to the crank case, and when shifted 
back to give the latest possible spark it 
is carried a little inward towards the 
crank case by the bevelled guides s, seen 
also in section at the top of the draw- 
ing. This bell crank is made of a thin 
piece of steel, and is but loosely articu- 
lated on stud n. When its lower end is 
shifted towards the crank case, it rocks, 
about midway of its length, on a sort of 
ledge, projecting a quarter of an inch or 
so from the side of the crank case, and 
the upper end, moving outward, carries 
with it the rocking arm gq and brings the 
roller into position to be acted on by the 
starting cam as well as by the exhaus. 
cam. Thus the exhaust valve is held open 
during the first half of the compression 
stroke, and the compression thereby re- 
lieved, at the same time that the spark 
is delayed to the utmost. A coiled spring 
is arranged to return these parts to their 
normal position. 

The crank case is lubricated by the 
splash system, and the crank shaft bear- 
ings by small wick oil cups. A large oii 
cup I (Figs. 2 and 3) feeds the cylinder. 
The igniter electrodes are both contained 
in a flanged bushing, seen on top of the 
valve chamber, according to usual prac- 
tice, and this bushing may be removed for 
inspection without detaching it from the 
rod by which it is operated from the snap 
cam. The inlet valve is large, and its 
stem carries a light plunger working 
loosely in a screwed cover, which acts as 
a dashpot to deaden the action of the 
valve, 

The vaporizer comprises a large float 
chamber (Fig. 2), from which the gasoline 
flows to an orifice whose opening may be 
adjusted by a micrometer thumb screw. 
A small plunger pump, worked by hand, 
injects a few drops of gasoline through a 
quadruple spraying nozzle into the hori- 
zontal air pipe. 

The transmission gear gives two speeds 
ahead and one reverse. But one bearing, 
the outside bearing seen at J (Fig 2), is 
provided for this, the other end of the gear 
being carried loosely in a squared coup- 
ling in the flywheel hub. This obviates 
cramping the bearings through imperfect 
shaft alignment. The high speed clutch 
is at K, with the sprocket pinion keyed to 
the clutch shell, and when this clutch is 
tightened the whole system revolves with 
the engine shaft, there being no loss of 
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power in the gears. The slow speed and 
reverse are operated by friction bands, 
these being steel straps shod with mapl-« 
blocks and made fast at one end to the 
pieces L L attached to the frame. The 
right-hand pedal M tightens the band next 
the flywheel for the reverse. A double 
bell crank at N is operated by the handle 
O, just above the steering lever, and acts 
on the high speed clutch and the slow 
speed friction band according as the 
handle is in its backward or forward posi- 
tion respectively. In mid-position every- 
thing is free. The steering lever, which 
was not in place when the photographs 
were taken, is made to swing upward for 
dismounting, and the handle O likewise 
swings up to facilitate this. 

The circulating system includes a 3- 
gallon cylindrical tank carried horizon- 















about five gallons. A commodious space 
for tools is afforded by a box in front. 
The speed of the Long Distance carriage 
is rated at twenty miles an hour, but it is 
said to do a little better than this when 
the conditions are perfect. The engine is 
said to develop 7 HP. on the brake at 700 
revolutions, and to deliver at this speed 
644 HP. at the rear wheels, this very small 
loss showing the advantage of using the 
direct transmission. The total weight of 
the machine is given as 1,200 lbs. The 
factory, of which the writer was given the 
privilege of a full inspection, is fitted up 
in the most modern manner for rapid and 
economical production in duplicate. Free 
use is made of milling machines, and one 
of the first things to strike the visitor’s 
eye on the main floor is a large slab mill- 
ing machine to face the top of the crank 
case. Almost any other shop would have 
used a planer for this purpose, costing 
probably but half or a third as much and 
doing the work at treble the expense of 
time and labor. The cylinders are bored in 
a vertical boring mill and reamed with 
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FIG, 5. EXHAUST VALVE AND IGNITER GEAR. 


tally just above the centrifugal pump P 
(Figs. 2 and 3). The pump is driven by a 
sprocket chain, and the circulation is from 
the tank directly downward to the pump, 
then to the motor, to the flanged radiat- 
ing coils under the footboard, and back 
to the tank. The whole circulating sys- 
tem holds about four gallons, and the ar- 
rangement described is the most effective 
possible, since the pump is required to 
force water only and not to suck it, and 
by the position of the tank it is always 
primed. The radiator is built up of cop- 
per flanges on brass tubes, the whole be- 
ing dipped in melted solder for perfect 
union. Next to the pump _ sprocket 
on the transmission shaft is another 
sprocket, from which a chain runs over a 
smaller sprocket pinipn in the side of the 
body just below the seat. This is for the 
starting crank. The gasoline tank is to 
the left under the seat cushion. It holds 





milling cutters. Each engine, when as- 
sembled, is run by belt for a day to lim- 
ber it, and the assembled running gear is 
tested with the rear wheel running on 
large friction wheels in the floor, under 
which conditions the machine is required 
to exert a given “drawbar pull” at the 
rated engine speed of 700 revolutions. 
After the body is in place the machine is 
tested again before delivering. The 
writer was informed that the factory is at 
present turning out five machines per 
week of this type, and the makers are now 
at work constructing touring machines of 
10 and 20 HP. with the engine in front. 


,~ 
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The employes of the Haynes-Apperson 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., ushered in the new 
year and dedicated the new factory addi- 
tion with a ball. Over five hundred tick- 
ets were sold, and the event was in every 
way a great success. 














An Automobile Tour Abroad. 

Mr. J. Dunbar Wright, Chairman of 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Automobile Club of America, delivered a 
very interesting lecture on January 14 
before the members of the club at their 
club-house, Fifth avenue and Fifty-eighth 
street. 

At the opening Mr. Wright said he had 
noticed he had been scheduled as a lec- 
turer. This he apologized for, and stated 
he merely wished to show his photo- 
graphs, with possibly a slight explanation 
of his tour abroad, etc. 

Mr. Wright had quite an opportunity of 
making pictures during the past year, first 
having made a tour with Mr. Shattuck, 
President of the Automobile Club or 
America, in his 12-HP. Panhard through 
France; furthermore, having seen the 
Paris-Berlin automobile race, and on his 
return from Europe took part in the Buf 
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From Geneva they went north, making 
the first stop at Lausane, and so on to 
Berne, where they were detained five 
days on account of rain. They left on 
the sixth day in the rain and ran through 
to Strasburg. Here they remained for a 
day or so, visited the Cathedral and other 
points of interest, leaving for Paris. 

From Strasburg to Paris it is nearly 
300 miles, and they thought of making 
this their banner run and trying it in 
possibly one day, but it seemed that they 
could not do more than they intended 
originally, which was 100 miles. Their 
greatest trouble was punctures, and it 
seems that the roads of France, although 
they are most perfect, contain something 
ruinous to tires, whether sharp stones or 
hobnails they were at a loss to tell. 

It is not altogether easy to fix a punc- 
ture. M. Fournier stated to Mr. Wright 
that he could take off a back tire and re- 
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the first ten of the big cars go by on their 
way to Berlin in the great Paris-Berlin 
race. It was a great sight, in the early 
morning, to see these big machines go by 
—first, Geraud; second, Hougieres, and 
the third, Fournier.” 

After seeing these cars go by, they pro- 
ceeded to Fontainebleu for breakfast, re- 
maining two or three hours, and described 
Fontainebleu as a very pleasant place. 
After breakfast they proceeded to Orleans, 
where they remained all night. The run 
for that day was about 125 miles. 

From Orleans they went to Blois, which 
was only 45 miles, and from this point 
Mr. Wright described that beautiful cha- 
teau country through the valley of the 
Loire. The pictures showed the town and 
chateaux between Orleans and Vannes, 
and also Langeais, which is along the 
river on one side, with a high cliff on the 
other, showing the former homes of the 











falo endurance contest, going with Mr. 
Shattuck in the same car. These three 
subjects he discussed, showing pictures, 
which added to the interest, particularly 
those of the Paris-Berlin race and the 
tour through France. 

He first showed a map of France, which 
was copied from a very small one (which 
can be purchased in Paris at several 
places), merely as a key to show those 
sections which a person may require to 
study, according to the country which he 
goes through. This map is prepared in 
sections, and if one desires to go to Brit- 
any he buys certain parts, which will 
show him the route which he desires to 
take. 

Mr. Shattuck and Mr. Wright left Paris 
on June 12; made the first run to Geneva. 
Geneva is 300 miles, and they did it in 
three days; and Mr. Wright thought 100 
miles per day was quite enough in order 
not to become fatigued, and, furthermore, 
see the country in good shape and make 
pictures; in other words, take it easily. 





ABROAD. FIG. 2. 


place it in nine minutes. This is the 
record, as far as he knew of. Mr. Wright 
stated that it sometimes took them one- 
half hour, sometimes an hour, to accom- 
plish the same thing. 

Mr. Wright continued: 

“Between Strasburg and Paris we had 
most of our trouble. One time we started 
out from a small place and had only gone 
a short distance when we discovered a 
puncture, and it necessitated our return- 
ing to the town. Fortunately, we were on 
the top of a hill, and could coast down to 
the little village through which we had 
just passed. Here we found it was neces- 
sary to remain for the night; and the next 
morning we "phoned, after a great deal of 
trouble, to Paris to a tire concern. Next 
day a man arrived with our tire, which 
was put on, and, fortunately, that night 
arrived in Paris. This was the finish of 
the first 1,000 miles. 

“Remaining in Paris a few days, we pro- 
ceeded for the next thousand miles, first 
going to Rebais, and at that point seeing 
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cliff dwellers, who lived there during the 
reign of Louis XIV. The river here 
originally overflowed the land, and they 
conceived the idea of building a dyke, 
and then on top of this dyke a road, 
which for about fifty miles winds in and 
out through a most lovely country, this 
being, as Mr. Wright said, possibly the 
most interesting part of their trip. 

From Blois to Vannes it is 125 miles. 
From Vannes they ran to Quinperle, and 
here they encountered possibly the most 
beautiful portion of their second journey 
From Quinperle they ran to St. Briene, 
and so on to Dinard; on the coast. From 
Dinard they ran to St. Michel in the 
morning, and there took luncheon. At 
this place they ate one of the famous 
omelettes cooked by the celebrated Pou- 
lard Anne, and Mr. Wright here gave a 
brief description of the manner in which 
this omelette is prepared. 

St. Michel is located in the sea. At low 
tide it is surrounded by a large sand plain 
and at high tide seems to stand alone, 
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far out from the land; so its location 
makes it unique apart from the charm of 
the beautiful Gothic architecture of its 


buildings. Several photographs were 
shown of these buildings, and Mr. Wright 
described in detail the historic associa- 
tions of the place. He also showed one 
picture which seemed somewhat distorted, 
but it was explained that possibly this 
picture was taken after luncheon. 


From St. Michel they ran to Caen, and 
from there 145 miles to Paris, thus mak- 
ing about 1,000 miles of the second trip. 

After this Mr. Wright described the 
Paris-Berlin race from his conversations 
with Fournier. Fournier told him that 
after leaving Ft. Champigny the dust 
made by the two leading cars was so 
thick that it was almost impossible for 
him to see. However, while racing along, 
he soon came to a hill, and on that hill 
he passed Giraud and Hourgiers, and that 
was the last he saw of them until he ar- 
rived at Aix la Chappelle, having com- 
pleted the first day’s run in six hours and 
twenty-eight minutes. 

At the finish of each stage of the race 
the big machines were allowed only fif- 
teen minutes to do what work was neces- 
sary on them, and in the morning one 
hour. 

M. Fournier said the next day of the 
race, after going a short distance, he had 
a puncture. No cars passed him. An- 
other puncture, and he saw a cloud of 
dust, and Girardot, who had come well up 
in the lead, passed him. Finally the 
puncture was fixed, and he had only gone 
a short distance, when he saw a flag sig- 
naling danger. He had to work quickly, 
as he was going 60 miles per hour. He 
saw in the road Girardot, around him a 
tremendous crowd, and he was obliged to 
think very quickly what to do—whether 
to go into Girardot or the crowd. He de- 
cided to go.into the crowd, put on both 
brakes and went by alongside of Girar- 
dot’s car, just touching the crowd, sev- 
eral bending over the mud-guards and 
grazing the hubs of his machine, but 
without injury to them. 

Finally they started again, and had 
only gone a short distance, when another 
flag signaled danger, and they noticed 
Girardot in the road and the fence down 
at a railroad crossing. Fournier went in- 
to the right of the road as far as possi- 
ble, and the moment the rail was lifted 
he put on all power possible and passed 
Girardot, which was the last he saw of 
him until he arrived that day at Hanover. 

The entire race was described in detail 
by Mr. Wright, and the last picture 
shown of the finish was of Fournier being 
carried in the arms of the multitudinous 
crowd, also his machine covered with 
flowers, and the tremendous crowds, 
numbering at least 60,000 people, which 
welcomed him as winner of the race. 

After the Paris-Berlin race, were shown 
photographs and a description of the Buf- 
falo endurance test, which left Fifty- 
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eighth street and Fifth avenue on Sep- 
tember 9, 1901. The pictures were inter- 
esting, and showed bits of the road which 
undoubtedly would have scared the ordi- 
nary French chauffeur. 

The pictures of the Nelson Hill climb- 
ing contest were particularly good, one 
showing Mr. Bishop in his racing Pan- 
hard, and also others that won in their 
classes. 


—-_-—-—_ > 
improving the Burner. 
By S. W. Rushmore. 


The most troublesome thing about the 
ordinary steam carriage is the burner. 
This usually consists of two steel plates 
about an inch apart, through both of 
which pass a hundred or more \-inch 
copper tubes of the same size as used in 
the boilers. 

After a short time the copper rusts 
away and the tubes become mere shells 
and fall out, and as the tubes at no 
time afford support to the heated upper 
steel plate, the latter soon warps out of 
shape. 

After retubing my burner several times, 
I bought a new one and replaced the cop- 
per tubes with heavier ones made of steel, 
as shown in sketches herewith. 

The tubes were made in the screw ma- 
chine from seamless steel tube having 
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diameters % inch inside and 9-16 inch 
outside. One end of each tube was re- 
duced % inch for a length sufficient to ex- 
tend about 1-16 inch through the upper 
plate. The holes in the bottom plate were 
drilled out to 9-16 inch. The tubes were 
inserted from the bottom and the small 
ends swedged over with a hammer and an 
old lathe centre. The bottom ends were 
then expanded into the lower plate with 
a taper pin as used for setting up boiler 
tubes. 

It has been found that the steel does not 
rust at all, and while the top plate may 
become red-hot at times, the tubes hold 
it from buckling. The lower plate being 
always quite cool, the tubes remain tight 
there. 

Nothing but steel will answer, and if 
the seamless tube cannot be had the tubes 
may be made on screw machine from 9-16 
inch bar. Iron pipe will not do, as it 
splits and quickly rusts away. 

ae ee 

In Italy automobilism has of late been 
making rapid strides. It is now pro- 
posed to form a co-operative association 
of automobile users for the purpose of 
establishing petrol and lubricating oil sta- 
tions along the main roads of the country, 
and thus avoid the necessity of carrying 
these supplies while making long trips. 


A Consideration of Some Recent 
Automobile Apparatus. 

An interesting and instructive lecture 
was recently given by Hiram P. Maxim 
before the Automobile Club of America. 
Mr. Maxim called attention to the great 
importance of discussion of technical 
matters by engineers in regard to auto- 
mobiles. In his opinion the American 
manufacturer had been in too great a 
hurry, too confident, and too anxious to 
be radical and apply cheapening methods 
in the production of the automobile and 
had not sufficiently digested the ex- 
perience of those who had had fully 
ten years the start of him. He 
believed that the electric machine would 
dominate wherever comfort and conven- 
ience in transportation were demanded 
and where absolutely no consideration is 
needed other than the guiding of the 
vehicle. Gasoline he thought would ab- 
solutely dominate wherever a_ ton-mile 
must be accomplished at a minimum of 
expense and wherever distances exceed 
the practical limitations of the storage 
battery. The final automobile he believed 
would be the product of the American 
engineer and mechanic the same as the 
best steam locomotive and street car have 
been. The present is the most important 
time for the American automobile engi- 
neer to get to work, as the signs seem to 
point to the rapid approach of the criti- 
cal period in the development of the au- 
tomobile industry in this country. 
Whether the performance in this country 
in regard to the steam locomotive and the 
electric car is repeated with the auto- 
mobile or whether we will let some other 
nation do it for us, will soon be deter- 
mined. 

He thought, therefore, that the engi- 
neer ought to do all in his power to as- 
sist towards a general understanding 
without prejudice, of the practical possi- 
bilities and limitations of the more im- 
portant automobile apparatus. The 
speaker did not give a great amount of 
attention to the discussion of the steam 
automobile, but spoke at length on the 
gasoline vehicle and of the electric stor- 
age battery. The steam engine, he con- 
sidered, about as ideal a prime mover as 
could be devised, but did not believe, for 
certain reasons, that it would be used to 
drive motor vehicles. 

The gasoline engine, the speaker 
thought both from a commercial and an 
engineering standpoint, had some very 
alluring peculiarities. As a prime mover 
using a fuel which is cheap and easily 
obtainable it ought to be able to produce 
a horse power out of less fuel than any 
other prime mover known. It should con- 
sume no other supply than this fuel except 
lubricating oil and should be independent 
of any temperature or climatic conditions, 
and ought also to be able to be started 
and put into service with less prepara- 
tion than any other prime mover so far 
known, and ought besides to be entirely 








automatic and require no attention while 
in operation. The two inherent disad- 
vantages of a gasoline motor he stated 
were that it cannot start a load and can- 
not be overloaded, the first requiring a 
disconnecting device in order that it may 
be separated from its load while being 
started, and the second a change gear ap- 
paratus so that abnormal torques can be 
obtained by taking part of the speed to 
get them. That a gasoline motor is irre- 
versible he did not consider a bad fea- 
ture because the maximum turning ef- 
fort can be obtained when the clutch is 
thrown in and the reverse gears are in 
mesh. The unreliability of the gasoline 
engine, he said, was due in most cases to 
ignition. The jump spark, although more 
unreliable, is most constantly used, and 
he thought that the contact spark could 
and should be improved. Larger contact 
surfaces are required. On motors of high 
speed the jump spark can be used, while 
the contact spark cannot. Neither method 
he thought to be as good as the hot tube, 
and he believed a system on the hot tube 
principle with an incandescent platinum 
wire in the explosion chamber and con- 
nected with the generator would require 
no timing devices, coils, or tremblers, 
and would be better than the hot tube in 
several respects. The dynamo electric ma- 
chine he considered superior to the mag- 
neto. 

In the best vehicles both in this coun- 
try and in Europe he said the engines are 
provided with automatic governors, 
which, while not alike in method and 
principle, they accomplish the same re- 
sult, which is to hold the engine at a 
certain speed and all those between zero 
and full load. In this country the sys- 
tem most used is in throttling the engine’s 
suction. In some cases it is done by com- 
pressed air, increasing the tension of the 
inlet valve, while in others a centrifugal 
governor varying the lift of the inlet 
valve is used. In practice the results are 
wonderful. In this country, Mr. Maxim 
stated, we have been forced to develop 
our ignition and carburation to a point 
where we could use the throttling gov- 
ernor as we seem to have insisted in the 
majority of cases on the simgle cylinder 
engine. He thought the result up to the 
present time had been that engine govern- 
ing in this country stands very much su- 
perior to European practice. He stated 
the tendency on the part of American 
manufacturers was to leave off the au- 
tomatic governor and to provide instead a 
spark retarding or advancing lever and a 
throttle lever, both to be operated by 
hand. This he thought to be wrong. 

Mr. Maxim stated that in the light 
American machines the tendency was to 
increase the number of cylinders and the 
horse power per ton. He thought that 
there was too great a diversity of opin- 
ion among American engineers on this 
point, as well as on other points of the 
automobile. 
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The good features of electric storage bat- 
teries and the improvements made witiun 
recent years were taken up by the speak- 
er, and he estimated that the present bat- 
teries will give twice the mileage, weight 
for weight, that the batteries did two 
years ago. Two vehicles, he stated, 
equipped with Edison’s new battery, had 
covered four thousand miles apiece and 
are still in condition. He suggested that 
the A. C. A. take up the matter of testing 
storage batteries, as this would enabie 
inventors and manufacturers to obtain 
a proper basis for comparison. 





dite 
Automobiles in a Flower Parade. 
(By W. I. Relf, in Special Correspondence.) 
The annual tournament of roses, held 
on New Year’s Day in Pasadena, Cal., was 
this year marked by the participation of 
several automobiles. This tournament is 
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games and other diversions. Of the two 
illustrations, the first represents an elec- 
tric runabout owned by A. H. Fleming. 
The body is banked solidly with pink gera- 
niums, the seat and gearing being trimmed 
with smilax. On the front of the dash the 
numerals “1902” are in white chrysanthe- 
mums, bordered with geraniums: The 
second illustration shows Evangeline 
Fanton, the little five-year-old daughter 
of L. L. Fanton, of Pasadena. This float 
won the prize is Class 19. 

The directors and past-presidents of 
the Pasadena Tournament of Roses Asso- 
ciation rode in automobile tallyhos deco- 
rated with pampas plumes and smilax. 


———_——_—_—__@—_——_—_—__—— 


Washington Automobile Show. 


A meeting of automobile dealers was 
held in Washington, 
which 


D. C., Jan. 3d, at 
the Washington Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association was 
formed. With two 
exceptions all of 
the dealers in the 
city were present. 

The purpose of 
the meeting was to 
organize, and dis- 
cuss the advisabil- 
ity of holding a 
show during the 
month of April 
next. It was unan- 
imously decided to 
hold a show, and 
the following offi- 
cers were elected: 
A. L. Cline, Presi- 
dent; Scuyler L. 





Olds, Jr., Secre- 
tary; W. J. Foss, 
Treasurer. These 














FIG. 2 


the great festival of the year in Southern 
California, and it attracts thousands of 
tourists from all over the State. Be- 
sides the flower festival, there are football 
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officers constitute the executive commit- 
tee, and were duly authorized to pro- 
ceed at once with the necessary 
number of prominent 


preparations. A 
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manufacturers of automobiles have 
promised their support, so that it is stated 
that the show will be held although fail- 
ing to secure the sanction of the National 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 
The latter association came in for con- 
siderable criticism on its attitude, on the 
show question. 

The show of last year was a pronounced 
success from a sales standpoint, as a large 
number of vehicles were disposed of. Mr. 
B. C. Washington, Jr., general manager of 
the Washington Association, writes that 
the second show promises to be an even 
greater success than that of last year. The 
show this year will be held at a time 
when Washington’s society season is at 
its height. It is expected that the pro- 
posed exhibition will receive the sanction 
and support of the two local automobile 
clubs. , 

> a 

A Youthful Automobile Builder. 

Perhaps the youngest builder of a real 
automobile is a boy of sixteen who lives 
in Los Angeles, Cal. His name is Carl 
Breer, and the illustration shows him 








CARL BREER AND HIS ENGINE. 


standing beside the engine of a steam car- 
riage which he is just completing. The 
engine follows regulation lines, having 
cylinders 2% inches bore by 3 inches 
stroke, with slide valves and Stephenseu 
link motion, The frame is cast in one 
piece and is bored to afford guides for the 
crossheads. All the bearings are plain 
and with large adjustable bearing sur- 
faces. The boiler feed pump is directly 
connected to the crosshead of the engine, 
as the photograph shows, and a valve is 
provided to discharge condensed steam 
from the steam chest. 

Young Mr. Breer is not yet out of the 
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High School, but he is the possessor of a 
well-equipped little shop in the rear of 
his home. The machinery of this shop is 
run by a 5-HP. electric motor, the work 
of Mr. Breer, and the engine and all the 
rest of the automobile, with the exception 
of the running gear and wheels, were con- 
structed in the same place. The engine 
was tested recently by the engineer of the 
city water works, and is reported to have 
emerged from this ordeal with credit. 
—_—_—_ o——_——__- a 
Massachusetts Automobile Club's 
New Home. 

The new clubhouse of the Massachusetts 
Automobile Club was opened on New 
Year’s day. This is the first clubhouse 
to be built in this country by an automo- 
bile club and devoted exclusively to the 
members’ use, with storage room for au- 
tomobiles. The building is a handsome 
one and is located on Boylston St., be- 
tween Fairfield and Exeter Sts., Boston. 
The membership is made up of two for- 
mer automobile clubs. 

The opening was attended by a large 
and enthusiastic gathering of automobil- 
ists who expressed themselves as being 
greatly pleased with the convenient and 
handsome quarters. 

The building is three stories in height, 
of red brick with terra cotta trimmings. 
In architecture, it may be said to be of 
distinctly modern American design. Its 
location is most favorable, as it is in 
the society section and at the gateway of 
the riding district of Boston. 

The carriage room is on the first floor 
and is free from posts and other obstruc- 
tions, leaving a clear field for vehicles 
entering and leaving. The floor is con- 
crete and about fifty carriages can be 
stored. Large elevators connect the other 
floors with the basement and repair room. 

A complete outfit for recharging elec- 
tric carriages is in the basement. A gas- 
oline storage compartment which is air 
and water tight, as well as fireproof, and 
having a storage capacity of one hundred 
gallons, is in a part of the basement. 
About one hundred vehicles can be stored 
on this and the floor above. 

The rooms for the members are located 
in the other parts of the building, and are 
reached by a separate door from the car- 
riage room or from Boylston St. A large 
wash room is provided for the members, 
where every facility is afforded for mem- 
bers coming in from a long run. A bil- 
liard room is located on the second floor, 
while the office desk and the coat rooms 
are on either side of the entrance hall. 
A large lounging room is located on this 
floor and is finished in green, with com- 
fortable furniture. The wall decorations 
are of the tapestry effect, with finishings 
of natural oak. 

Another interesting and important feat- 
ure is a repair shop, located on the top 
floor, where everything necessary for the 
repair of automobiles is kept. This feat- 
ure was added under the personal direc- 
tion of Newton Crane and Elliot C. Lee. 





AN ALBANY HEARING. 


A Correspondent Describes It and 
Makes Some Comments. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


What fools these mortals be! They are 
trying to legislate about automobiles in 
Albany. Why, will be explained later. 
But the farcical nature of the proceedings 
would make even an automobile laugh 
were it not for the serious side of the pos- 
sible results. 

There are two bills proposed: The Rob- 
inson bill in the Assembly and Senator 
Cocks’s bill in the Senate. They had a 
hearing on both bills on the same day. 

When Senator Cocks found that those 
opposed to the bills would be busy with 
the Robinson bill at two o’clock he 
promptly changed the hour of the hear- 
ing on his bill from three, as announced, 
to two o’clock, unannounced, so that the 
proceedings were all over when the rep- 
resentatives of the Automobile Club of 
America presented themselves at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

This attempt at suppression was hardly 
successful, as the automobilists obtainea 
a hearing solely for the benefit of those 
opposed to the bill to take place one week 
later. Bear in mind that this hearing was 
for the opposition only and then view the 
situation. Three or four automobilists 
appeared; two only, delegated to oppose 
the bill. Senator Cocks having failed to 
shut them out, brought to his aid the en- 
tire legal battery of Nassau county and 
its towns, four gentlemen besides him- 
self, so here you see five legal lights ar- 
rayed against two clubmen. 

The proceedings were opened by a 
speech by President Shattuck, in which 
he pointed out the utter unfairness of 
making it a crime to proceed faster than 
eight miles an hour, which might easily 
be done unintentionally or without the 
knowledge that village boundaries had 
been passed. After one or two other 
points he proceeded to show by a news- 
paper account of some horse races on the 
Merrick road appointed for regular dates 
throughout jhe season that Nassau coun- 
ty did not object to a monopoly of the 
roads nor to speeds of twenty-five miles 
an hour or more, provided the farmers did 
it themselves. This account showed that 
horses were driven three abreast at the 
limit of their speed, monopolizing main 
roads on holidays and Sundays ,and that 
regular dates for this racing were ap- 
pointed. 


This point hit home, so Mr. Shattuck 
was immediately reminded that if he 
wanted to regulate horse racing in Nas- 
sau county he could bring a bill for the 
purpose, but that he could not discuss it 
in the meeting. Thus he was choked off 
and disposed of by “our rulers.” Tnen 
Mr. Chamberlin started to speak, and his 
first telling point called Senator Cocks to 
his feet, who protested on various grounds 





and criticized the speaker. He was 
scarcely seated when, as Mr. Chamber- 
lin started to proceed, he was choked off 
by another ovjection, followed by a speech 
in favor of the bill at this “opposition” 
hearing, and before another attempt could 
be made to go on with the speech of the 
man who had the floor another similar ef- 
fort on the part of one of the town attor- 
neys, followed by still another town at- 
torney, in the same strain, showed Mr. 
Chamberlin that it was useless to proceed 
against such opposition and he naturally 
retired from the field. 

Next came Mr. H. 8. Chapin, a resident 
of Nassau county, who pointed out that 
the bill had worked successfully in ail 
other parts of the state but that absolutely 
no effort had been made to act against 
offenders under the present bill in Nassau 
county. The law makers said it would be 
useless to sue a weaitny man for $25, but 
a great many people believe that the time 
lost in defending the suit, together with 
the publicity, would act as a deterent and 
accomplish what was sought in compelling 
reasonable driving on the roads. 

He next tried to point out that the bill 
opened a way for continual abuses ex- 
actly as the bicycle laws had resulted in 
the most unjust arrests and maximum 
fines; but this, striking home at the law 
makers, was promptly choked off, as had 
been the previous efforts, by another one 
of the town attorneys who took the floor 
without asking permission and spoke at 
length, followed again by one of his col- 
leagues, till this speaker also was forced 
to his chair. The fourth automobilist 
present, seeing the trend of affairs, did not 
open his mouth. We may now expect, in 
an afternoon’s spin, to pay fines in four 
or five villages, irrespective of real speed, 
being arrested through prejudice; or ar- 
range for an equal number of jury trials 
at a trifling (?) expense. 

The suggestion by a horseman that ex- 
tra care and slower speed be required on 
bridges and similar dangerous. spots 
closed this farce—this imitation of a 
hearing. 

The total unfairness of the proceedings 
will appeal to any rightminded man 
whether he runs an automobile or not. 

Now the reason for all this is not easy 
to understand until you look beneath the 
surface. In Nassau county the votes of 
everyone but farmers are eliminated by 
holding all local elections after the New 
York business men of the district have 
gone to town and before their evening 
trains return. Thus, only the farmers 
need be cultivated by the aspiring poli- 
tician. There is no. strong feeling 
amongst these people against automobiles 
as such, and Senator Cocks admits that a 
limited number of men are responsible 
for what difficulty has been experienced. 
No one has been driven from the roads 
except inexperienced drivers of horses 
who are a constant menace to safety any- 
way, and this legislation is not demanded 
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by the community. But all people in 
moderate circumstances are supposed to, 
and do largely feel a certain prejudice 
against the exceedingly wealthy, and the 
very evident purpose of this bill is to pan- 
der to these prejudices and gain local pop- 
ularity for its author and his friends. 

If Senator Cocks really objected to 
abuses in the use of the roads he would 
stop the regular custom of the farmers of 
riding to market at night on enormous 
produce wagons sound asleep while the 
horses follow their own sweet will, wan- 
dering all over the road, usually without 
lights on the wagons; he would pay atten- 
tion to the breaking in of green horses 
on the public highway, frequently result- 
ing in accidents; he would take measures 
to stop the driving of teams by minors 
and other incompetent drivers; the leav- 
ing of horses unhitched and unattended; 
and he would stop the use of the roads 
as race courses where two and _ three 
abreast sweep down a highway at almost 
two-minute speed utterly unable to stop 
their steeds or to dodge a child which 
might run onto the highway in play. 
These abuses cause more accidents and 
fatalities in Nassau county than all other 
causes put together, but Senator Cocks 
would not think of interfering with the 
dear farmer in his joys no matter who is 
hurt. It is the outsider, the supposedly 
wealthy, who is made to “sweat” and 
“pay the bills” that a politician may be 
popular. 

The old road rule about reckless driv- 
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of the high-handed methods that they are 
willing to pursue in this territory to ac- 
complish their ambition. Furthermore, a 
gross injustice has been done to certain 
residents of the county who have been 
named in the public print by Senator 
Cocks as habitual violators of the present 
speed law, though he has refrained from 
charging them with this in the courts and 
giving them a chance for defense. Guilty 
or not it is an imposition on these gentie- 
men that they should be placed in such a 
position, but it helps to show that our 
law-makers do not stick at unfair meth- 
ods if they think they can gain a point 
for themselves. All hail to any fair vill 
that insures the safety of those who must 
use our highways for business or pleas- 
ure, but the self-seeking which has dicta- 
ted the present proposed law and the 
abuses which would naturally result 
through continued arrests of all automo- 
bilists irrespective of actual speed, for 
which it opens the way, cannot be too 
severely condemned. 

The Doughty bill was needed to define 
the rights of automobilists, but the meas- 
ures to control them were in the laws be- 
fore that. Stop the reckless chauffeurs— 
there’s nothing in the way—it’s positively 
easy without any new law. 

N. Y., Jan. 31. 


——————— o- ——— - 


R. R.N. 


J. J. Norton’s 34 HP. Runabout. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
light gasoline runabout lately built by 
James J. Norton, 











of Lowell, Mass. 
As the photograph 
shows, it has an air 
cooled, motor, sus- 
pended under the 
front of the body. 
The motor is rated 
at 3% HP., and two 
speed changes by 
gearing are  pro- 
vided, the reverse 
not being consid- 
ered for so light 
a machine. The 
weight of the body 
is carried by long 
leaf springs, slight- 
ly bent downwards 
at each end and 
there connected to 








J. J. NORTON’S 3%-HP. RUNABOUT. 


ing under which they have never hesitated 
to arrest anybody, would cover all that 
this law pretends to accomplish and it 
could be enforced without specific laws 
against automobiles without_a moment’s 
difficulty. In other words, personal am- 
bition and not the protection of his con- 
stituents is manifestly at the bottom of 
this measure, which therefore deserves to 
fail, and the brow-beating of the oppo- 
nents of the bill is only another sample 


the axles. These 
springs carry the 
entire weight of the 
body is carried by long leaf springs, 
slightly bent downwards at each end and 
tLere connected to the axles. These 
springs carry the entire weight of the 
body and machinery, except that the front 
end of the motor is hinged to the front 
axle, the rear end being hung from the 
body, and therefore being spring sup- 
ported. Wire wheels and 2-inch tires are 
used, and the speed is said to be from six 
to twenty miles an hour. 
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NEW STYLES OF AUTOMOBILES 








The Reading Steam Touring 
Carriage. 

In Fig. 1 is illustrated one of the latest 
models of the Reading steam carriage. It 
is built for touring, with a long wheel- 
base (72 inches), and the front contains a 
large luggage space. The steam gauges 
are imbedded in the footboard, and there 
are steam pumps for air and water. Two 
gasoline tanks are provided, of a total 
capacity of 16 gallons. 

Among other features of improvement, 
which are common to all of the 1902 Read- 
ing vehicles, are the following: A feed 
water heater, delivering the water to the 
boiler at nearly the boiling point; a forced 
draught which increases the 
steaming capacity and tends to prevent 
back-firing in high winds; and heavy 
roller chains; an extremely simple method 
of cleaning the gasoline pipes; steam in- 
spirators for, filling the water tanks from 
brooks, etc.; adjustable by-pass for the 
water, which, with locking throttle, is 
placed on the outside of the carriage; 
improved lubricator, with enlarged capac- 
ity; steel or wood wheels. 

The Steam Vehicle Co. of America, 253 
Broadway, New York, is the maker. 


system, 





The Remington Gasoline Runabout, 
Model C. 

The latest Remington design of auto- 
mobile is shown in Fig. 2. It is a light 
gasoline runabout, with a piano-box body 
and wire wheels, and is equipped with 
the standard Remington 2-cylinder en- 
gine. A planetary transmission gear is 
used, being on the same shaft with the 
engine, and giving two forward speeds 
and one reverse. Intermediate speeds are 
obtained by regulation of the motor. The 
chains for the main drive and from the 
transmission gear are one-half inch wide 
by one-inch pitch, with hardened rollers 
and pins. Between the transmission and 
the gear axle is a swinging countershatft, 
by which the chains are kept taut, regard- 
less of the relative motion of body and 
axle. The motor and all machinery, even 
to the electric wiring, are carried on an 
angle iron frame, to which the body is 
bolted and from which it can be quickly 
removed without disturbing any of the 
machinery. Three-quarter elliptic front 
and full elliptic rear springs are used. The 
front axle is forged solid, with ball bear- 
ing steering knuckles. The rear axle is 
1% inches in diameter, and runs in four 
sets of roller bearings, self-lubricating, 
with ball thrust bearings. The wheels are 
Weston-Mott, and are equipped with Dia- 
mond tires, 28 by 21% or 3 inches, as or- 
dered. 

The Remington Automobile & Motor 
Co., Utica, N. Y., is the maker. 


The Hoffman Steam Carriage. 

A steam carriage differing in a number 
of particulars from the common types is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. It has a water tube 
boiler, with horizontal steel tubes and 
with no joints exposed to the fire. It is 
claimed for this boiler, or generator, that 
it is proof against injury by burning out, 
and that neither fusible plug, low water 
alarm, or hand pump are necessary for 
its protection. The engine has two double- 
acting cylinders, and develops 6% HP. 
The link motion is carefully designed, 
with the blocks and all bearing pins hard- 
ened and ground. The steam chest plates, 
cylinder heads and joints connecting the 
frame to the cylinders are all ground fits, 
so that no packing is required except in 
the stuffing boxes. The eccentrics are 
made with oil pockets for better lubrica- 
tion, and the framework of the engine is 
purposely made so roomy that the opera- 
tor can get at it to repack the stuffing 
boxes without getting under the wagon 
for that purpose. A power feed pump 
for the boiler is attached to the engine, 
and an auxiliary steam pump is provided 
which will pump either air to the gaso- 
line tank or water to the boiler, as re- 
quired, or water and air can be pumped 
simultaneously. 

The gasoline burner is built up of steel 
plates and steel air tubes, swedged under- 
neath and riveted down on top, and is 
made so that any liquid gasoline getting 
into it will at once drain out. The use of 
steel for both plates and tubes is claimed 
to prevent warping by giving equal ex- 
pansion. The water tank surrounds the 
boiler inside of the body, and holds 40 
gallons. It has an oblong hole in the top, 
fitted with a cover, so that it can readily 
be filled from a pail if necessary. The 
gasoline tank, under the footboard, holds 
14 gallons, and is made of heavy steel. 

The Hoffman Bicycle Co., Cleveland, O., 
is the maker. 


The Westfield Steam Carriage. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a steam carriage for 
two or four persons, built by C. J. Moore, 
Westfield, Mass. It is equipped with fold- 
ing front seat, and is heavily constructed, 
being stated to weigh about 2,000 pounds. 
The running gear is flexible, and the body 
is entirely independent of the machinery, 
so that it can be removed in a few min- 
utes. The wheelbase is long, and the 
wheels are fitted with 30 by 3 inch spring 
tires made by the Mechanical Tire Co., 
also of Westfield. The wheels have wood 
rims and steel hubs, and are made inter- 
changeable from front to rear. A special 


feature is what is called a combination 
water tank and condenser, the exhaust 
steam being returned to the.tank and 


condensed, the resulting economy of 
steam enabling the wagon to be operated 
at a speed of 12 to 15 miles an hour, so 
it is stated, with the natural draught of 
the fire. By means of a two-way valve, 
the exhaust may be turned into the down 
draught flue, increasing the draught for 
the normal maximum speed of 25 miles 
an hour or more. 


The E. S. Clark Steam Surrey. 

In Fig. 5 is illustrated a new steam 
surrey of substantial design and contain- 
ing one or two special features. The en- 
gine is double-acting, with two cylinders 
of 3 inches bore. The burner is subdivided 
into two main burners controlled by the 
diaphragm regulator, and between them, 
in the centre, a pilot light, controlled by 
hand and used also for starting. Two 
pumps are operated by the engine for feed- 
ing the boiler, and two gasoline pumps are 
attached to the same pump levers and 
pump the gasoline from the main tank in- 
to the small pressure tank. Either of these 
water or gasoline pumps has sufficient 
capacity for ordinary running, and they 
are arranged so that they can be operated 
independently. The remaining equipment 
includes a steam inspirator and also a 
hand gasoline pump for feeding the boiler, 
also a steam siphon or inspirator for fill- 
ing the tank, and two pump cylinder 
oilers, one operated by the engine and the 
other by hand. 

The running gear includes four elliptic 
springs and a long wheelbase with hick- 
ory reaches between front and rear axles. 
Side steering is used, and the operator sits 
in the rear seat, which is a little higher 
than the front seat. Both the throttle 
and the reverse lever are fitted with 
spring locking devices. The rear axle is 
of tubular construction, trussed on the 
under side, and has four American roller 
bearings. A double-acting band brake acts 
on the differential. The wheels are all 
wood, with 30-inch by 3 inches Long Dis- 
tance tires. 

Ydward §S. Clark, 272-278 Freeport St. 
Boston, Mass., is the builder. 


The Locomobile Steam Wagonette. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a steam wagonette 
exhibited by the Locomobile Company of 
America at the Madison Square Garden 
Show last November. It is fitted with a 
16-inch boiler, and the engine has two 
double-acting cylinders 3144 by 4 inches. 
About 40 gallons of water and 10 gallons 
of gasoline are carried, and the vehicle 
will make about 15 miles an hour over 
good roads with six passengers. Its total 
seating capacity is from six to nine 
persons. 
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FIG 1. READING TOURING CARRIAGE FIG. 2. THE REMINGTON, MODEL C 
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FIG. 3. THE HOFFMAN STEAM CARRIAGE FIG. 4. THE WESTFIELD CARRIAGE, MODEL B. 
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FIG. 5. THE CLARK STEAM SURREY FIG. 6. THE LOCOMOBILE WAGONETTE. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Our Correspondence Department. 

The correspondence columns in this is- 
sue will be foundespecially interesting and 
instructive. No department of a paper 
can, we believe, be made of greater value 
to the reader than this. It is gratifying 
to note the interest evidenced by the let- 
ters already received and we hope that our 
readers will continue to send us their views 
and experiences and feel free at all times 
to discuss matters of interest to them- 
selves and to their fellow automobilists. 
It happens many times that one has some 
experience with the mechanism of his ve- 
hicle that would prove of special value if 
related to others, who would, in return, 
be glad to give their own experiences 
were the opportunity presented. We wish 
to thank those of our readers who have 
already sent us communications, and we 
hope to be favored with a still greater 
number in the future. Queries upon 
practical subjects pertaining to the use 
or construction of the automobile will be 
gladly received for discussion and answer 
in these pages. Let us hear from you. 
Should There Be Another 
National Organization? 

Elesewhere in this issue we publish two 
letters from the president of the organiza- 
tion formed in Chicago in 1895, and 
known as the American Motor League 
and also the constitution of this organi- 
zation in full. Because it was formed be- 
fore the time was ripe for such a move- 
ment, and possibly also through deficient 
administrative ability, the American Mo- 
tor League never has amounted to any- 
thing in the past. At the present time, 
however, there is reason to argue that a 
new body, independent of the clubs, would 
fill a real need. As long ago as Septem- 
ber, 1900, THE AUTOMOBILE advocated 
editorially the formation of a National 
Protective Association of automobile 
users. The functions of such a body could 
be but imperfectly filled by local clubs, 
even if affiliated into a national organiza- 
tion. The clubs, as such, have certain ele- 
ments of strength which no league of in- 
dividual users could have, notably those 
of social prestige and the political and 
financial influence which goes therewith. 
They have, on the other hand, the defects 
of their qualities, in that, as Mr. Duryea 
points out, they do not and cannot em- 
brace a multitude of scattered users in de- 
tached communities. It would be most 
unwise and disastrous to attempt to form 
any body which would come into conflict 
or rivalry with the present clubs; but a 
national body of individual users, exert- 
ing its influence through State divisions 
and confining itself to the defense of ve- 
hicle users’ rights alone, or perhaps ad- 
vocating also the cause of good roads, 
would be a powerful agent for good. 


The local automobile clubs are neces- 
sary, because they crystallize the social 
element of the automobile, and they can 


do much to popularize its use and to in- 
fluence local legislation. A protective as- 
sociation cannot only assist in the latter 
object, but can—which the clubs cannot— 
defend its members against unjust legal 
attack. With the American Motor League 
restricted to these objects, we feel sure 
that an energetic and capable corps of 
officers at its head would be of immense 
benefit to automobilists. 





Good Roads in New York. 

The abstract published in another 
column of the report of the committee 
made during the supervisors’ highway 
convention in Albany last month, cannot 
fail to interest advocates of the good roads 
cause. The recommendation that the 
state appropriate $1,000,000 for the con- 
struction of main highways during the 
year, as provided by the Higbie-Arm- 
strong Act, and that this act also be 
amended to enable the State Engineer’s 
Department to take care of the necessary 
repairs after a road is once built, it is to 
be hoped will be taken up and passed by 
the legislature. A state wide-tire law, 
making the use of wide tires compulsory, 
is a step in the right direction. The old 
method of requiring farmers to work out 
their taxes should be abandoned, and they 
should be made to see that much better 
roads are possible by having the money 
system as provided for by the Fuller law 
made compulsory. If the state of New 
York can expend $60,000,000 in deepening 
and widening the Erie Canal to bring the 
western farmer into keener competition 
with the New York state farmer, it is cer- 
tain that every interest demands that an 
equal amount should be spent in improv- 
ing the highways, a measure that could 
not fail not only to benefit the farmer in 
marketing his crops more cheaply, but 
would be of corresponding value to every- 
one who uses a highway, whether horse- 
man or automobilist. It is to be hoped 
that the matter will have the much 
needed attention it deserves. 


Where American Design is Superior. 

The article elsewhere in these pages de- 
scribing a well-known and popular light 
gasoline carriage, which is as distinctive- 
ly American in its design as it is success- 
ful in use, raises once more the still ac- 
tive and unsettled question as to the rela- 
tive merits of French and American de- 
sign. We have found occasion more than 
once, both editorially and in our reading 
columns, to direct attention to points in 
which the conclusions arrived at by 
French and German automobile builders, 
chiefly in the matter of design, but some- 
times also in the details of construction as 
weil, seemed to us to belong to a stage of 
evolution a step beyond that reached by 
the American worker in the same field. 
We have done this by no means from an 
idea that the French artisan is mechan- 
ically more gifted than our own com- 
patriot, for our conviction is quite the 








contrary, but rather to keep before the 
latter as much as possible the stimulus 
due to knowledge that he started some- 
what late in the race, and that the com- 
petitor whom he must overtake is a rival 
worthy of his best efforts. We are not 
of those who profess to see in the swift 
and general movement towards European 
outlines and construction, with which 
the present season opens, nothing more 
than a freak of fashion, induced by a de- 
sire to ape the owners of mile-a-minute 
record smashers from the land of the tri- 
color. The influences of fashion are in- 
not-absent, but when the wave of 
fashion has ebbed it will leave solid sands 
of progress behind. 


deed 


But although the brief we hold is for 
progress, and not for Jacques or Hans or 
Bill, we aré not destitute of a patriotic 
sense; and it gives us, therefore, peculiar 
pleasure to record our belief that in the 
domain of light vehicles, if not of heavy 
ones or of racers, the present production 
of the American mechanic, if still some- 
what undeveloped, yet comes far closer to 
the requirements of a simple and effective 
machine for the layman than does the 
voiturette of the French. These require- 
ments, we think, may be stated about as 
follows: 

(1) The proportion of passenger load to 
dead load being greater than in the case 
of larger vehicles, the metal employed 
must be used to the utmost advantage, by 
refined design and high-class materials. 

(2) The mechanism must be reduced to 
its lowest possible terms of complexity, 
both because the owner will probably 
have to care for his machine himself, in- 
stead of leaving this work to a paid me- 
chanic, and also because a multitude of 
small and light parts is more likely to get 
out of order than a smaller number of 
plain and relatively substantial ones. The 
fact that the vibration of the motor is 
relatively greater, because it must usu- 
ally be of one cylinder only, is an ad- 
ditional reason for simplifying the parts. 

(3) As the roads over which the light 
vehicle must run are the same as those 
traversed by larger vehicles, and include 
quite possibly a larger percentage of the 
torture of Belgian blocks, and as, more- 
over, there is less weight to absorb vibra- 
tion anr. the wheelbase is necessarily 
shorter, there is the utmost necessity for 
the best possible springing of the body on 
the running gear. Moreover, since the 
size of tires is limited by the danger of 
skidding, the wheels should be made as 
large as practicable. This is a vital factor 
in determining not only the ease of riding, 
but the power to propel, and this in turn 
reacts on the weight of the motor and 
transmission gear, to reduce which is of 
the first importance. 

(4) To reduce the loss in transmission, 
there should be but one reduction in shaft 
speed between the engine and the rear 
axle, this being secured either by direct 
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chain drive or, if the motor is in front, by 
direct transmission from the latter to a 
bevel pinion drive on the rear axle. 

No one will dispute that our European 
cousins, the best of them at least, are 
ahead of us in what may be called the 
weight efficiency of their machines, mean- 
ing thereby the power available per unit 
of weight; and this is not merely because 
they use smaller factors of safety, but be- 
cause the design and materials are both of 
the highest possible order. The fourth re- 
quirement, of direct transmission, is like- 
wise found in this year’s patterns of the 
best machines. In the second and third 
requirements, however, we can only think 
that the French builder has signally 
failed. The French vioturettes are repro- 
ductions in miniature of the larger ma- 
chines, and, while certainly somewhat 
simpler than the latter, are far from sim- 
ple, mechanically speaking, compared 
with the best of our own machines. More- 
over, the running gear is seriously defec- 
tive when put on any but smooth roads. 
The wheels are far too small, and the 
springs are both too short and too light 
to combine adequate support with that 
flexibility wich is essential to long life. 
Semi-elliptic side springs are probably 
the best possible for the machine weigh- 
ing over 1,200 pounds; for lighter ma- 
chines, it is probavly impracticable to 
make these springs as long as they need 
to be for sufficient flexibility. 


Automobile Legislation in 
New York State. 

The predictions made in various quar- 
ters on the passage of the Doughty bill 
last spring, that it would be amended out 
of recognition before twelve months had 
passed, seem in a fair way to realization. 
The situation at Albany as this issue 
goes to press is still somewhat unsettled, 
its latest development being a favorable 
report by the Senate Committee on Codes 
of Senator Cocks’ bill making violation 
of the speed limit a misdemeanor. This 
bill, which was amended to make the 
speed limit on highways in cities or in- 
corporated villages eight miles an hour, 
on bridges and viaducts four miles an 
hour, and elsewhere twenty miles an hour, 
fixes the penalty for violation at from $50 
to $500 fine, or imprisonment from six 
months to a year, or both. President 
Shattuck and Mr. Chamberlin, of the Law 
Committee, representing the A. C. A., 
made strenuous but ineffectual efforts to 
have the penalty lightened for the first 
offense. 





This bill, or any other with imprison- 
ment the penalty of violation, is by that 
fact taken out of the civil code, in which 
enforcement must depend on a civil suit, 
and put into the criminal code, by which 
any police officer or constable can arrest 
the offender in the act and take him be- 
fore a magistrate. The weak point of the 
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Doughty law, the fact that its maximum 
penalty of $25 was too small to be worth 
the trouble and expense of a civil suit, is 
thus effectually corrected. The Cocks bill, 
as originally planned by its author, fixed 
a speed limit of seven miles an hour 
within any city, town or village limits; 
and, as one could hardly go anywhere in 
the State and get outside of such limits, 
the original bill would have either prac- 
tically prohibited automobiling in New 
York State or become a dead letter. This 
obvious fault is remedied in the bill as re- 
ported, since one may be in a township 
and yet outside of the incorporated vil- 
lages contained in it, and its practical ef- 
fect will be nearly the same as if the 
“built up section” clause of the Doughty 
law had been retained. 





Although a bill of the above character 
leaves something to be desired, it is much 
better that it should be passed even in its 
present imperfection than that’ the 
strained situation caused by the failure of 
the Doughty bill should continue, for it is 
certain that another year of the latter 
would result in far more drastic legisla- 
tion. At least, the extension of the maxi- 
mum limit to twenty miles an hour is a 
most welcome and commendable recogni- 
tion of the true value at which the auto- 
mobile should be taken. The weak points 
in the bill, it seems to us, are two. One, 
whica under some circumstances might be 
serious, arises from the difficulty, in case 
of an arrest, of either side proving the 
speed at which the vehicle was running. 
The result will naturally be that the offi- 
cer’s word will be taken in nine cases out 
of ten, and if the public at large were as 
besottedly hostile to the automobile as is, 
for example, the rural British public, such 
a condition would be nothing less than a 
calamity. Happily, such is not the case, 
and in any event the accused has the right 
of appeal to the criminal court of the 
county and a trial by a jury of his peers. 
The other defect in the law, as we see it, 
is that it makes speed in itself a crime. 
Our views on this point were stated fully 
in these columns last month, and it is 
hardly necessary to do more than repeat 
that it would have been much better to 
direct the bill primarily against reckless 
driving, which is the real and serious 
abuse at present, and to incorporate 
therein a set of speed limits drawn to pro- 
hibit speeds which are dangerous in them- 
selves instead of being dangerous only 
when combined with abuse of the rules of 
the road. 





We are informed that a bill is in prep- 
aration by Senator Cocks making the 
rules of the road a part of the criminal 
code, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
this measure will be enacted into law. It 
seems almost incredible that it should not 
have been done long ago. The ideal bill, 
as we have said, would cover both reck- 
less driving and speed, and there is room 
to hope that this may yet be done. 





Club Directory. 


Albany Automobile Club, F. G. Robinson 
Secy., 422 Broadway, Albany, N.  # 

Automobile Club of America, 8. M. Butler, 
Secy., 753 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Automobile Club of Baltimore, W. W. Don- 
aldson, Secy., 872 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Automobile Club of Bridgeport, F. Ww. Bo- 
lande, Secy., 48 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Automobile Club of California, R. R. 1’'Hom- 
medieu, Secy., San Francisco, Cal. 

Automobile Club of Cincinnati, R. H. Cox, 
Secy., Cincinnati, O. 

Automobile Club of Columbus, C. M. Chit- 
tenden, Secy., Broad St., Columbus, O. 

Automobile Club of Maine, Henry M. Jones, 
Secy., Portland, Me. 

Automobile Club of New Jersey, W. J. Stew- 
art, Secy., 8 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Automobile Club of Rochester, Fredk. Sager, 
Secy., 66 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Automobile Club of Syracuse, Frederick H. 
Elliott, Secy., 515 8S. A. & K. Building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Automobile Club of Utica, Jas. 8S. Holmes, 
Jr., Secy., Huron Building, Utica, N. Y. 


Bloomsburg Automobile Club, C. W. Fun- 
ston, Secy., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Buffalo Automobile Club, Ellicott Evans, 
Secy., Lenox Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago Automobile Club, H. M. Brincker- 
hoff, Secy., Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Cleveland Automobile Club, Windsor T. 
White, Secy., Cleveland, O. 


Columbia College Automobile Club, Lewis 
Iselin, Secy., Columbia College, N. Y. 


Dayton Automobile Club, E. Frank Platt. 
Secy., Dayton, O. 


Herkimer Automobile Club, W. I. Taber, 
Cor. Secy., Herkimer, N. Y. 


Hudson County Automobile Club, F. Eve- 
land, Secy., Jersey City, N. J. 


Indiana Automobile Club, August Habich, 
Secy., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa Automobile Club, W. B. McNutt, Secy., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Long Island Automobile Club, L. A, Hop- 
kins, Secy., 1190 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Massachusetts Automobile Club, F. L. D. 
Rust, Secy., Boylston St., near Exeter, Boston 


National Capital Automobile Club, W. J. 
Foss, Secy., 819 14th St., N. W., Washington, 
aS. 

New Bedford Automobile Club, E. G. Wat- 
son, Secy., New Bedford, Mass. 

North Jersey Automobile Club, E. T. Bell, 


Jr., Secy., Paterson, N. J 
Pennsylvania Automobile Club, H. J. John- 
son, Secy., 138 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Automobile Club, Frank C. 
Lewin, Secy., Hotel Flanders, Phila., Pa. 


Princeton University Automobile Club, Chas. 
H. Dugro, Secy., Princeton, N. J. 


Rhode Island Automobile Club, F. A. Fletch- 
er, Secy., 42 So. Water St., Providence. 


San Francisco Automobile Club, B. L. Ryder, 
Secy., San Francisco, Cal. 


St. Louis Automobile Club, John Ring, Secy., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Springfield Automobile Club, Stephen P. Per- 
kins, Secy., Springfield, Mass. 

Troy Automobile Club, J. S. Thiell, Secy.. 
Troy, N. Y. 

Worcester Automobile Club, H. E. Sheiland, 
Secy., Worcester, Mass. 
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Automobile Club of America. 
Announcement was made recently 
through its president, Mr. A. R. Shattuck, 
that an endurance run will be promoted 
in the spring, and also a mile record race. 
It is proposed to make it an entirely non- 
stopping contest of one hundred miles 
duration. The run will be from the club 
house May 30th and the course will be 
over the roads north of the Harlem River 
with finish at the clubhouse. On the fol- 
lowing day a mile record race will take 
place, the course to be announced later. 
This is the contest originally arranged for 
the Pan-American Exposition, but which 
was postponed owing to the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley. More of the 

details will be announced very soon. 


Long Island Automobile Club. 

The one hundred mile non-stop endur- 
ance test held by the L. I. A. C. April 20, 
1901, will be remembered as the first 
event of the kind in this country. Owing 
to the success of the event the club was 
importuned to repeat it, and the Board 
of Governors announced it as an annual 
event. Saturday, April 26, 1902, has been 
set as the date for the contest this spring. 
The endurance test will include a hill- 
climbing contest on Roslyn Hill, as a por- 
tion of the day’s program. 

President W. Wallace Grant has named 
as a special committee to conduct the 
event the Board of Governors, the Tech- 
nical Committee and the Good Roads 
Committee. This reposes the preliminar- 
ies in the care of a number of members, 
who were instrumental in making the 
1901 event the success that it was. Awards 
will be given on the percentage basis as 
before and certificates of efficiency will 
be awarded. Silver cups will be awarded 
to the winners in the hill-climbing con- 
test. The course will be approximately 
over the same roads as in 1901, and the 
legal speed limits of 8 and 15 miles will be 
strictly adhered to, any excess meeting 
with disqualification as before. Full and 
complete details including conditions, en- 
try blanks, instructions to timers and 
operators may be had on application to 
the secretary of the club. 

The laying out of the course and report- 
ing on the conditions of the highways has 
been assigned to Mr. H. B. Fullerton, 
Chairman of the Good Roads Committee, 
who has recovered from his recent injury 
and resumed his duties in the club. 

Action has not yet been taken in the 
matter of affiliation. The club is op- 
posed to any organization which does not 
comprehend the A. C. of A. On the other 
hand it has not accepted the proposition 
as made by the A. C. of A. 

Mr. H. B. Fullerton has been appointed 
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as chairman of the Good Roads Commit- 
tee, and represented the club in Albany at 
the annual meeting of the supervisors of 
the counties of the state. 

At a regular meeting of the club held on Jan. 
8, the following committees were appointed by 
the President, Mr. W. Wallace Grant, to serve 
during the year 1902: Runs and Tours—Na- 
thaniel Robinson, M.D., chairman; C. J. Field, 
and L. R. Adams; Entertainment—Edwin Melvin, 
chairman; C. B. Hendricks, H. R. Perkins, B. E. 
Stephenson, F. T. Craven; Auditing—Nathaniel 
Robinson, M.D., F. T. Craven and H. R. Perkins. 
Committee on Admissions (elected by the club 
at its annual meeting Dec. 16)—Charles Beckliff, 
H. R. Perkins, and A. N. White; (appointed from 
the Board of Governors to complete the com- 
mittee)—J. W. Newbery and Edward Pidgeon; 
Law Committee—Hon. James C. Church, chair- 
man; Technical Committee—F. G. Webb, chair- 
man; Herbert L. Towle, and C. J. Field; Li- 
brary Committee—J. D. H. Schulz, chairman; G. 
B. Hendricks; Press Committee—A. R. Parding- 
ton, chairman. 


Albany Automobile Club. 

The Albany Automobile Club, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., which was organized last 
September, has established permanent 
quarters in the commodious building occu- 
pied by the Automobile Storage & Trading 
Co. 

Officers of the club are as follows: 

President—C. M. Page. 

Vice-President—W. D. Goold. 

Secretary and Treasurer—F. G. Robin- 
son. 

Board of Governors—G. A. Hubbard, A. 
M. Dederick, Joseph Taylor, J. R. Slack, 
W. H. Lemley, H. M. Kramrath, W. N. 
Duncan, John Kautz and Grant Newcomb. 

Since the formation of the club three 
runs have been held, which were largely 
attended by members and their friends. 


Notes. 


A new automobile club is being organ- 
ized at Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Hudson County Automobile Club, 
Jersey City, N. J., accepted at its last 
meeting the affiliation plan proposed by 
the Automobile Club of America. 


Mr. Elicott Evans, Secretary of the Buf- 
falo Automobile Club, is spending the 
winter at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Evans re- 
cently purchased a new model “Packard.” 


Mr. J. Dunbar Wright, of the A. C. A., 
sailed January 22 for an extended trip in 
Europe. Mr. Wright goes direct to Gibral- 
tar, where he will spend several days, 
thence to Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Naples 
and through Italy, reaching Paris in May. 
A part of his journey to Paris he expects 
to make on a motor car. He will also at- 
tend King Edward’s coronation. 


-_—— oF 
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The New England Aero Club. 

Steps were taken last month to form 
the Aero Club of New England having for 
its object the advancement of aerial nay- 
igation in America. Those interested in 
the project are well-known members of 
the Massachusetts Automobile Club, and 
the list includes the names of Chas. J. 
Glidden; George E. McQuesten; Wm. A. 
Rolfe; Newton Crane; J. Ransom Bridge; 
Dr. Jos. C. Stedman; Royal F. Sihieldon; 
Arthur W. Stedman; Dr. F. D. L. Rust; 
Ernest L. Ruetter and Harry L. Howard. 

—o— 
Good Roads in the 
York. 

The third annual convention of the su- 
pervisors of the counties of the State of 
New York was held in Albany, New York, 
Jan. 28 and 29. 

At this convention the committee, con- 
sisting of two delegates from each judi- 
cial district, appointed Feb. 15, 1901, made 
a report, some abstracts from which are 
here given. 

It was found that 41 counties in the 
State had taken advantage of the Higbie- 
Armstrong Act, and it was thought that 
the other counties would take the matter 
up as soon as their attention was called to 
the benefits the other counties were re- 
ceiving. 

In the four years since the law was 
passed, the following is a summary of the 
results: Roads finished 59 miles; roads 
in process of construction 109 miles; roads 
awaiting construction, 20 counties having 
raised and ready for immediate use $960,- 
000, their half of .ze money, 238 miles; 
roads mapped by Engineer’s Department, 
546 miles; roaus surveyed by the Engi- 
neer’s Department, 704 miles; roads peti- 
tioned for by 41 counties, including roads 
finished and in process, 1,308 miles. 

Attention was called to the great differ- 
ence between the roads completed and the 
roads petitioned during the past four 
years. There are 20 counties which have 
petitioned for 238 miles of road, to be 
built during 19.., and as they have 
raised the necessary money, $960,000, they 
now await the state’s appropriation of its 
equal amount of road money. The State 
Engineer’s Department informed the com- 
mittee that there was enough trained en- 
gineers in road building to properly and 
economically expend $2,000,000 during the 
year in building the 238 miles petitioned 
for. 

Recommendation was made by the com- 
mittee, that a resolution be passed, asking 
the state of New York to appropriate $1,- 
000,000 for the construction of main high- 
ways in the state of New York during the 
ensuing year as provided by the Higbie- 
Armstrong Act. 

The question of maintaining. the roads 
already built in order to get the greatest 
wear an economy out of the road mate- 
rial with the least expense, it was stated 
is now receiving the close attention of the 
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people along the 59 miles already com- 
pleted. Quoting from the report of the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission for 
the year 1901, it was brought out that 
through long experience it had been 
proven that better results are obtained, 
and at less cost by maintaining the road- 
way in good condition at all times by a 
system of continuous small repairs, rath- 
er than by leaving it until practically 
worn out, and then thoroughly repairing. 
To prevent “ravelling,” one of the chief 
sources of trouble in the roadways, the 
only remedy which gave any degree of 
satisfaction, was to sprinkle sand over the 
surface as often as needed. In accordance 
with the law of that state the cost of re- 
pairs on state roads not exceeding $50.00 
per mile, is to be paid by the cities and 
towns in which the roads are located. 

It was recommended by the committee 
therefore that a resolution be passed call- 
ing for the necessary amendment to the 
Higbie-Armstrong Act, to enable the state 
Engineer’s Department to take care of the 
repairs after the roads are completed, and 
to divide the expense of maintenance be- 
tween the state and the localities 
benefited. 

Special attention was called by the com- 
mittee to the fact that it is worse than 
useless to create expensive and valuable 
highways, only to be cut to pieces by the 
use of narrow tires as now used for haul- 
ing heavy loads. Wide tires are of the 
greatest value in preserving ordinary dirt 
roads. The passage of a State Wide Tire 
Law to go into operation two years from 
now was recommended. 

The passage of a bill which would make 
the erection of sign posts on the main 
highways compulsory in each county, and 
the destruction of them a misdemeanor 
was also recommended. 

It was the opinion of the committee that 
the greatest good could be accomplished 
for all of the highways in the state in the 
shortest period of time, by giving up the 
old method of working the highway tax 
by labor, and asking the farmers to pay 
their tax in money. Under the Fuller 
law there are already 25 counties which 
have adopted the money system, and will 
receive in June next $90,000.00 state aid 
as inducement to change to the money 
system. 

In conclusion, it was recommended by 
the committee, that each delegate call 
upon his senator and assemblyman re- 
questing the appropriation of. $1,000,000 
for the Higbie-Armstrong road improve- 
ment under the State Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, and also requesting him to vote for 
a bill to make the money system compul- 
sory throughout the state after Jan. 1, 
1903, and give to each town 25 per cent. of 
the amount received for road work. 

The members of the committee are. as 
follows: W. Pierrepont White, chairman. 
Utica, N. Y.; Joseph B. See, Walhalla; 
Edward J. Beddell, Selkirk; Henry Mc- 
Namee, Fly Mountain; Frank Z. Wilcox, 
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Syracuse; Albert R. Shattuck, New York 


City; Joseph H. Brownell, Windsor; 
Charles F. Chamberlin, Elmira; George 
H. Smith, Rochester. 

It is learned as we go to press that the 
convention indorsed a plan, which if car- 
ried into execution would necessitate the 
use of the sum of $20,000,000 for the im- 
mediate execution of a system of road im- 
provement, which means a net work of 
roads connecting all of the principal cities 
of the state. The proposition it is under- 
stood is to be introduced in the form of 
a bill at this session of the legislature, 
with the provision that it may be sub- 
mitted to the people to be voted upon. 


o———_—_ 


For Improved Roads in Manhattan. 

The committee representing the recent- 
ly formed federation of automobilists, 
horsemen and cyclists appeared before Ja- 
cob Cantor, President of the Borough last 
month. Mr. Cantor gave the committee 
his assurance that its requests for the 
improvement and repair of roads in the 
different parts of the borough would re- 
ceive prompt attention. The attention of 
the local boards in their jurisdiction, Mr. 
Cantor said, would be called to the mat- 
ter, with a probability of their demands 
being exceeded to at once. 

The committee was made up of Mr. Al- 
bert R. Shattuck, President of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, chairman; Mr. 
S. S. Toman, of the Road Drivers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. G. C. Wheeler, of the As- 
sociated Cycling Club of New York; Mr. 
Dave H. Morris, of the Law Committee of 
the Automobile Club. 

ae a 
Notes. 

An electric automobile mail delivery 

was recently inaugurated in Minneapolis. 





An electric stage line has been started 
in Newark, Ohio, on N. 3d St. 





The Pittsburg Motor Car Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., has made application for a charter 
for the purpose of inaugurating an auto- 
mobile rapid transit line in that city. Mr. 
A. Leo Weil, Chas. Thorp, H. D. Mont- 
gomery, H. B. Wassel, and S. L. Rushlan- 
der are interested in the enterprise. It is 
proposed to establish lines throughout 
Pittsburg and Allegheny and in other 
nearby cities and towns. 





Percy P. Pierce and D. Ferguson, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., made an automobile cen- 
tury run the first day of the new year. 
The trip was from Erie to Buffalo, and 
most of the distance, or about eighty-three 
miles, was made in six hours, no attempt 
being made at high speed. The roads 
were in excellent condition. The machine 
used was a 3% HP. gasoline, and made 
by the Geo. N. Pierce Co., Buffalo. This 
machine was built to track an ordinary 
cutter or sleigh. The trip was made with- 
out accident. 
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The Paris Automobile Show. 

It goes without saying that the automo- 
bile show in Paris last December was both 
the largest and most successful of its kind 
in that country, or, indeed, in any other. 
The value of the exhibits, including mo- 
and frames, was estimated at up- 
wards of $1,000,000, and the total number 
of vehicles exhibited was 684 by 176 dif- 
ferent makers. The profits of the show 
were very considerable, though the esti- 
mates vary from $10,000 to $100,000. Some 
of the most important exhibits are de- 
scribed below, the particulars being taken 
chiefly from “The Autocar’ and the ‘“Mo- 
tor Car Journal.” 

Panhard & Levassor showed a car 
equipped with their new “Centaure” motor 
and carbureter. This motor has a cylinder 
and cylinder head cast together, and in- 
stead of the hit-and-miss system of gov- 
erning which has heretofore character- 
ized the Panhard machines, it has a throt- 
tling governor, the throttle being in the 
carbureter and arranged to be regulated 
by hand as well as by the governor. The 
new design is made at present in 10 HP. 
and 15 HP. sizes, each with four cylinders 
and of nearly the same weight. The speed 
changes and reverse are operated now by 
one lever instead of by two. The bevel 
gear drive on the differential is always in 


tors 
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ment of the well-known machine of San- 
tos-Dumont. 

Especial interest was aroused by a new 
tonneau machine built by Charron, Girar- 
dot et Voigt, the well-known Panhard 
agents, who have now embarked in the 
manufacturing field themselves. This ma- 
chine has a long wheelbase, and the rear 
tonneau seats are elevated somewhat 
above the driver’s seat. This machine has 
an all-steel main frame of square channel 
section, and the engine has four cylinders 
cast in pairs, with the inlet valve over the 
exhaust valves. The inlet pipes are so 
hinged that by removing the cross piece 
over the valves the pipe can be turned 
back and the valves exposed. The lower 
part of the carbureter is warmed by the 
jacket water instead of by the exhaust. 
The transverse countershaft is jointed at 
each end on the bearings for greater flex- 
iblity, and the wheels run on ball bear- 
ings. The brake is particularly interest- 
ing. It is shown in the illustration here- 
with, in which L is the rocking arm carry- 
ing the cord or cable by which the brake 
is tightened; n is the regular distance rod 
between the axle and the bracket C carry- 
ing the countershaft; and m is an adjust- 
able rod, which prevents the brake ring 
from revolving when expanded against 
the shell. When the brake is tightened, 
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mesh, the reverse being obtained by an 
intermediate spur pinion in the change 
gear. The new Mors machines are built 
in 8 HP. and 15 HP. sizes, and likewise 
have but one lever to operate the four 
speeds and reverse. These engines are 
controlled by a combined exhaust gov- 
ernor and inlet throttle. The 15-HP. en- 
gine is stated to give 18 HP. on the brake, 
and has four cylinders of approximately 
344 inches bore by 5% inch stroke. This 
company showed a 60-HP. motor for M. 
Deutsch’s airship. It is said to weigh 
only eleven pounds per horse power, and 
has four cylinders approximate 5.2 by 7.6 
inches, with a normal speed of 800 r. p. m. 
This airship, by the way, was suspended 
overhead in the centre of the hall, being 
stripped of its machinery for the occa- 
sion. It consists of a huge cigar-shaped 
envelope, with a triangular keel or frame- 
work suspended from it and a propeller at 
one end. In general form it is an enlarge- 


CHARRON CAR WITHOUT BODY. 


m acts in compression and n in tension, 
and as both efforts are concentrated on 
the countershaft bracket the latter is sub- 
jected to a horizonal force of only the dif- 
ference between these two, which is small. 

The Peugeot vehicles show radical 
changes, the former horizontal motor in 
the body being abandoned for vertical 
motors in front. The inlet valves are me- 
chanically operated like the exhaust 
valves, and are on the opposite side of the 
engine. A governor acts both on the 
spark lead and on a throttle, and the lat- 
ter may be separately controlled from the 
steering column. Transmission is by the 
Panhard system of sliding gears, and one 
lever operates all speed changes and re- 
verse. The sizes are 5 HP., with single 
cylinder motor and two forward speeds 
and reverse; 614-HP., single cylinder, 
three speeds and reverse; 8-HP., two 
cylinders, three speeds and reverse, and 
10-HP., four cylinders. The two larger 


and the two 
transmission, 


types are chain-driven, 
smaller types have shaft 
with universal joints. 

The belt arive from motor to transmis- 
sion, which has always characterized the 
Georges Richard, has been discarded in 
favor of shaft transmission. The main 
frame is built up of tubes, and the ma- 
chinery is carried on a sort of secondary 
frame of longitudinal tubes parallel with 
the outside members to which the body is 
bolted. The illustration shows a ‘‘double 
phaeton,”’ resembling what we would call 
a surrey, which appears to be rivalling the 
tonneau in popularity. 

Tubular construction has been aban- 
doned by Rochet et Schneider, who now 
use steel channels filled with wood. This 
firm, like Richard, makes a specialty of 
the double phaeton, and shows 
handsome touring tonneau, with a sun 
canopy resembling a carriage top with 
sides coming down half way to the car- 
riage work. They build vehicles in 8 HP. 
and 12 HP. sizes, with motors of two or 
four cylinders. The water tank is placed 
in front of the bonnet, like that of the 
Mercedes, and it resembles the latter 
except that the air tubes are round in- 
stead of square, and are larger and not so 
closely set. On the end of the crank shaft 
is a short belt, which drives a fan of 


also a 
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nearly, the same diameter as the tank, 
thus giving forced cooling at a rate pro- 
portional to the speed of the engine. The 
water level is higher than the motor, and 
it is said that the water will continue to 
circulate by gravity in the event of thé 
pump failing to work. One lever, moving 
in parallel guides, gives four speeds and 
reverse by sliding gears. The brake on 
the differential may be cooled by a stream 
of water when desired, this arrangement 
being somewhat similar to that frequently 
employed for the brakes on the rear 
wheels with heavier machines. 

The new Decauville light car has two 
cylinders approximately 4 by 4.4 inches 
dimensions, and rated at 10 HP. at 1,000 
revolutions per minute. By advancing the 
spark, the speed may be increased. There 
are four changes of speed, the lowest be- 
ing eight miles an hour at 1,000 revolu- 
tions of the engine, and the change gears 
are enclosed in an aluminum ease filled 








with oil. Shaft transmission is used, and 
on the top speed the transmission is di- 
rect from the motor to the bevel pinion 
driving the differential. This car is made 
in tonneau style for four people, and the 
same firm is turning out a 20-HP. machine 
to carry six. 

Renault Fréres have brought out a light 
car with tonneau 
than that of 
builders, 
wotor, 
Three 


and lower 
the voiturette by the same 
an 8-HP. De Dion 
with single cylinder 4 by 4 inches. 
speeds and reverse 
controlled by a single lever, 


body, longer 


and driven by 
are provided, 
and the speed 
changing gears are much the same as be- 
fore, 
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are jointed to vertical pillars 
stub axles from the front wheels. 
Another novelty is a system 
mission by expanding pulleys, exhibited 
by M. G. Fouillaron. The pulleys consist 
of two steel cones built up with triangular 
section arms of spokes, so that they 
able to slide into each other. The belt is 


carrying 


of trans- 


are 


formed of triangular pieces of hard 
chrome leather, through which pass a 
number of large cat-gut cords, and while 
fitting into the groove of the pulley the 


rigid leather sections offer considerabie 
resistance to the steel sections forming 
the cones. Under the steering wheel is 
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become so gen- 
half a dozen 
But if the light car- 
popular type, it has un- 
dergone a deal of modification, 
chiefly in the way of making it more 
fortable and giving it the 

of the big the 
weight and been 
such an extent that 
surance of the maker 
the vehicle is really a light carriage. The 
of weight 
from the greater length and width of thé 
underframes. In many 


this preference has 
eral that there 
big cars in the show. 


riage is still the 


how 
are scarcely 


good 
com- 
conveniences 

increase of 


vehicle, and 


power has carried to 


it often needs the as- 
to be convinced that 


impression doubtless arises 


cases they have a 





the transmission on the top speed another hand wheel operating a spindle, wheelbase of 6 ft. 2 ins. and 6 ft. 6 ins 
being direct from the engine to the bevel which, by a screw movement, displaces a and a total length of frame of 8 ft. 2 ins.. 
——--——- 























THE GEORGES RICHARD 
drive on the differential. Gravity circu- 
lation is used, there being no pump. The 
wheels are very small, only 2414 inches in 
diameter. 

Among the novelties may be mentioned 
a machine without a frame, the invention 
of Leon Bollée. In place of a frame, this 
machine has a large horizontal tube ex- 


“DOUBLE 


PHAETON.” 


lever hinged at the ends to one of each 
pair of cones. While, therefore, one cone 
is being drawn away, the other is pushed 
forward, and while the diameter of the 
pulley on the motor shaft may be in- 
creased, that on the countershaft will be 
diminished. When the cones are close to- 
gether, a large diameter results, and as 
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LIGHT CAR 


and this allows of the fitting of a much 
larger body with more comfortable ac- 
commodation for the driver and passen- 
gers. The tonneau body has been enlarged 
—usually by the expedient of bulging out 
the corners to overhang the frame and 
form two semicircular seats—but as this 
leaves very little space between them for 




















THE 


NEW DECAUVILLE 
tending centrally from front to back and 
supporting the motor and speed changing 
gears in a single case. Transmission is 
by chain to the live axle, and two hori- 
zontal cross tubes, attached to the central 
tube, carry at their outer ends the front 
and rear ends respectively of the semi- 
elliptic springs. There is no front axle, 
properly so called, at all. Instead, is a 
pair of flat transverse plate springs, the 
upper one of which, several inches above 
the lower, is attached to the front end of 
the central tube, and the ends of which 
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they are separated the diameter of the V 
driving groove decreases. Every possible 
change of speed can thus be obtained 
with absolute silence while the engine is 
driving. , 
ee 

General Conclusions on the Show. 
In summing up the results of the show, 
it may be said that makers have been 
consistently following up the lines which 
they adopted with such remarkable unan- 
imity a year ago. At that time everyone 
went solidly for the light carriage, and 
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WITHOUT BODY 


getting into the vehicle the device is not 
an altogether satisfactory one. The ton- 
neau has so many objections that makers 
are introducing a type of double 
phaeton, which, when boxed in at the 
back, or closed over with an awning, be- 
comes a limousine, and nearly all the 
leading firms show specimens of these ve- 
hicles. This still, however, presents the 
same difficulty of not providing sufficient 
room to pass into the back of the car 
without squeezing, and Charron, Girardot, 
et Voigt, have broken away from the gen- 


new 
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eral practice by hinging the side door to 
one of the front seats, so that, when the 
thus 
leaving ample room for ladies to get into 
the vehicle. least shows that 
still for ingenuity in the 
way of improving the carriage bodies. It 


door is opened, tae seat is raised, 
This at 
there is room 
may also be said that in the style and fin- 
ish of the cars a great advance has been 
made by carriage builders who have made 
a special study of bodies for autocars, 
and are now turning out excellent work. 

The undergone 


change, as everyone is adopting vertical 


motors have some 
cylinders, with only a few exceptions, and 
here again the tendency of last year is 
accentuated in the increasing employment 
of relatively low speed engines for light 
carriages. Many of them run normally at 
750 and 800 revolutions, and the others 
rarely exceed 1,200 revolutions. The econ- 
omy and durability of these motors would 
more than counterbalance the 
slight increase of weight. The high speed 
motors are still preferred on the smaller 
carriages, where weight has to be consid- 
but it must be confessed that the 
building of engines running at 2,000 revo- 
lutions created a reaction 
against this type of motor. Ii is feared 
they cannot last. The comparatively low 
speed engines are now fitted io light car- 
riages with powers at 8 HP. and 10 HP., 
and even 15 HP., and it is by no means 
certain that we have yet got to the limit 
of power fcr this type of vehicle. The im- 
provements carried out to the motors are 
chiefly the casting of the cylinder and 
head in one piece, the of external 
facilitate removal and inspec- 
tion, the valves being, moreover, of large 
diameter, driving the pump from the mo- 
tor shaft by gear, and regulating the ad- 
mission instead of the exhaust, though a 
certain still employ 
the latter systein on the plea that it re- 
sults in greater economy and elasticity to 
the motor, since the compression is al- 
But it is on the ground 
of economy that the majority of firms 
have returned to the method of regulating 
the admission of gas. The magneto sys- 
tem of ignition is coming into more favor, 
though some firms are apparently so far 
from being confident in its reliability that 
they are using it in conjunction with elec- 
trical firing. 

As regards transmissions, it must be 
confessed that the industry is still very 
much at a standstill. The remarkable suc- 
cess of a few types of popular cars which 
use shaft transmission has induced a con- 
siderable number of makers to employ 
this system, and the shaft, witb the train 
balladeur, is very prominent in the show. 
The fixed and sliding trains of spur 
wheels have, in fact, almost entirely out- 
lived the many keying the 
loose wheels in mesh, chiefly on account 
of their simplicity and cheapness and ease 
of manufacture. The train balladeur has 


seem to 


ered, 


has certain 


use 


valves to 


number of makers 


ways the same. 


devices for 


certainly some drawbacks, but it possesses 
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thé advantage of being more practical 
than gear composed of numerous parts, 
often forming a very complicated arrange- 
ment. The gear has thus reached a point 
beyond which it is difficult to find any- 
thing better. The belt does not.show up 
prominently, and is principally used un- 
caer conditions where it runs at a constant 
high rate of speed, so as to get sufficient 
adherence without the employment of 
jockey pulleys. Expanding pulleys 
making a little headway, and would seem 
in theory to be an ideal form of transmic- 
sion, but a good deal more experience is 
needed before anything can be said about 
their efficiency. In underframe construc- 
tion, ‘armored wood” frames are becom- 
ing more popular for light carriages, at 
the expense of channel or angle steel, 
which is usually employed on only the 
lighter types of vehicles, but tubular 
frames are once more enjoying greater 
vogue, the tubes being of much larger dia- 
meter, and strengthened with longitudinal 
stays on the principle adopted in single 
span bridge construction.—The Autocar. 


are 
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The Dust Nuisance. 


As previously announced, the Automo- 
bile Club recently offered a prize of 100 
guineas and a diploma for a. practical 
method of removing or alleviating the 
nuisance of dust arising, to the annoyance 
of other users of the road, from motor 
vehicles fitted with 


ter, where more people break the law 
than keep it, the only real remedy is to 
alter the law. A law which is a prescrip- 
tion as to how people should act is use- 
less unless it is a description of how the 
majority do act. Now it would be a 
work of extreme difficulty to discover a 
single automobilist who has not broken 
the law, for even owners of impotent 
vehicles do not refrain from a higher 
speed than twelve miles an hour when a 
falling gradient gives them a chance. 
Agreement is becoming general that the 
limit must be raised, and if it be asso- 
ciated with an enactment requiring a cer- 
tificate of efficiency, no reasonable man 
will grumble, as the inefficient handler of 
a motor vehicle is a nuisance to every- 
body, even if not quite so deadly as the 
incompetent handler of a horse.—The 
Motor Car World. 
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A Trip Through the Rockies. 


Announcement was made in these col- 
umns last month of the proposed trip 
through the Rockies in a steam car- 
riage by Mr. Oliver Lippincott, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., for the purpose 
of testing the utility of the automo- 
bile. The carriage in which the test is 
to be made is the Toledo, manufactured 
by the International Motor Car Co., To- 
ledo, O., and from whence it was recently 
shipped to Los Angeles. The vehicle se- 








pneumatic tires. At 
a meeting of the Club 


Committee, held on 
November 7th last, 
a report was sub- 


mitted as to the de- 
vices submitted in 
competition for the 
prize. It has been de- 
cided that, as the re- 
port was to the effect 
that none of the de- 
vices submitted were 
satisfactory, the per- 
iod for the submis- 
sion of devices for 
competition for the 
prize shall be ex- 
tended to Monday, 2d 
June next. It is thought that this extension 
will give an opportunity to those sub- 
mitting devices to make experiments dur- 
ing the dusty weather.—The Motor-Car 
Journal. 
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Immediate Relief. 

A striking feature of all the recent ut- 
terances of public men, who know their 
subject, has been the acknowledgment 
that the existing speed limit is absurd. 
Mr. Walter Long, the president of the 
Local Governmert Board, has summarized 
the position most succinctly in saying 
that the present regulation encourages 
law breaking, not law keeping. In a pure- 
ly conventional law matter of this charac- 




















A TRIP THROUGH THE ROCKIES—BEFORE THE START. 


lected was a regular stock model, differ- 
ing in two respects only. The first change 
was made by increasing the water capac- 
ity to 42 gallons, necessitaing the length 
of the wheelbase an additional six inches. 
When fully equipped with water and gas- 
oline the carriage will weigh 1,550 pounds. 
With the weight of Mr. Lippincott and 
his assistant the total will be about 150 
pounds. In view of the fact that much of 
the country to be traveled will be far from 
supplies, a trailer was added, which will 
carry four gasoline tanks of eight gallons 
each, with an additional water tank hav- 
ing a capacity of twenty gallons. The ac- 
companying engraving is from a photo- 
graph taken in Toledo before the start. 








Correspondence. 


Space will be given on this page to letters concern- 
ing the Automobile, its operation or constructiun, to 
accounts of tours or runs, routes of travel, good 
roads, etc. When requested by correspondents 
their names will not be published, but must always 
be given in the communication to the Editor. 





New Requirements for a Touring 
Automobile. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

Years ago, when I was riding on horse- 
back, I used to look at the daring riders 
of the high wheel with mingled feelings 
of amusement and contempt, though I 
once made a successful attempt to ride the 
“ordinary.”’ When the solid-tired “‘safety”’ 
appeared I gave it a long and successful 
trial in Norway, and, returning home, 
found a cushion tire equally good for the 
roads of ten years ago. My riding mare 
preferred a footpath to the road, and the 
cushion tire was equally good across fields 
and along rocky paths. Then I was per- 
suaded to labor with that great abomina- 
tion, the inner tube pneumatic tire, until 
every attempt to take a bicycle ride prom- 
ised variety and nothing else. Eventually 
a specially built bicycle, with “Hartford 
80” tires, used for no more than nine 
months, rendered exploring as near a cer- 
tainty as possible. There are serious limi- 
tations to bicycle riding, which will in- 
d' ce me to take to automobiling as soon 
as I can do a little better on four wheels 
than I can on two. 

First, the carrying capacity of a bicycle 
is limited to not over 50 pounds. It is not 
so much the actual weight as it is the 
form of the luggage. To carry an over- 
coat or an extra suit of winter clothing is 
almost impossible on the wheel; similarly 
to carry a good-sized photographic outfit 
and those changes of clothing which are 
necessary for comfort after a day’s outing. 
An automobile for touring purposes ought 
to accommodate a steamer trunk, because 
one-half the pleasure of touring in un- 
known regions is the ability to stop with 
comfort as fancy may suggest. 

Second, the bicycle cannot conveniently 
carry more than one lamp, and night 
traveling with comfort requires plenty of 
light. With one lamp and 40 pounds of 
luggage, I find eight miles an hour on a 
strange road about all I can confidently 
expect to accomplish. Three lamps are 
common on automobiles, and in this re- 
spect an automobile surpasses both a 
bicycle and a horse-drawn vehicle. 

Third, the bicycle cannot be depended 
upon for more than an average speed of 
ten miles an hour on a strange road for 
an all-day ride. To push faster means 
fatigue at the end of the day. An auto- 
mobile should be able, under similar cir- 
cumstances, to average twenty miles an 
hour, or else its speed may be no more 
at the end of the day than the bicycle. 
There are many manufacturers who are 
confident that their automobiles can more 
than meet the three requirements just 
mentioned. It is not necessary to discuss 
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the matter, for there are other require- 
ments. 

Fourth, a continuous run over a known 
road can often be made by a cyclist. I 
frequently ride over thirty miles without 
dismounting or stopping, and fifty miles 
is not beyond probability. An automobile 
ought to be able to run one hundred miles 
on a good road without a stop, or else it is 
not a true touring machine; at least it 
could not be run at night, when the stores 
are closed; and yet a hot summer’s night 
could best be passed by a ride which is 
entirely possible on a bicycle. 

Fifth, the cyclist can be entirely inde- 
pendent of the country store, and the au- 
tomobilist must be as much so as possible. 
This independence requires not merely a 
large supply of fuel, but a kind of fuel 
which may positively be had at a farm 
house as well as at a country store. Petro- 
leum oil is that fuel, and its safety above 
that of gasoline determines conclusively 
that no gasoline engine is wanted. 

Sixth, a steam motor is probably neces- 
sary if coal oil is used as the fuel. Such a 
motor must be at least partially con- 
densing, or there must ve annoying stops 
for water. A simple condensing steam 
motor is not yet on the market, and until 
it is all automobile touring will be at- 
tended by unexpected adventures. 

Seventh, I find bicycling over country 
roads much less fatiguing when the 
“head” of the wheel is rather tightly ad- 
justed, probably too tight for comfortable 
riding “hands off.’”’ The automobile of to- 
day is too sensitive in its steering, and the 
steering arrangements are too liable to be 
broken. A return to the ordinary axle 
and a “fifth” wheel ought to be made and 
persistently tried until some strong and 
simple method of steering be found. I do 
not believe there will be any better 
method found than that used in the ordi- 
nary wagon. 

Eighth, the touring automobilist must 
not only have the skill to repair his ma- 
chine on the road, but the extra parts and 
the tools must be few and simple and the 
machinerv accessible. Lying on the back 
is not admissible, or any other strained 
position, for a break may occur in a rain- 
storm or at night, or some other time 
when gymnastics are out of the question. 
No breakdown is admissible in a true 
touring machine which cannot be readily 
repaired on the road. 

Ninth, the tires are the weak point of 
all power-driven wagons. For mere tour- 
ing a bicycle ought to be fitted with cush- 
ion tires. Ordinary riding around the 
country is safe enough on the best pneu- 
matic tires. Probably the same principles 
apply to automobile tires. Certainly the 
sight of an extra tire, tied on the back of 
an automobile, is not encouraging. 

Tenth, the cyclist, like the horse, always 
has some reserve power to put forth for a 
short time. The possession of this power 
is the secret of successful touring. The 
steam boiler must be able to stand extra 
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pressure in an emergency, and even now 
this appears to be rather a matter of 
water supply than construction. 

Putting these requirements 
who has such a road wagon? 

Long Distance. 

(We publish the above letter just as re- 
ceived, and will leave comment on it to 
our readers, who will doubtless have 
plenty to say about it.—Ed.). 


together, 


Tire Punctures and Other Matters. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

I once had a leaky steamer tire that I 
filled pretty well with “Tire Balm,” which 
is about the same as Dr. Norwood uses, 
and it worked perfectly, until all at once 
the tire burst, and before we could stop 
my wife’s new dress was a wreck, there 
being no fenders to catch the stuff. 

I do not think it safe to use any such 
compounds on a valuable tire. It is easy 
enough to plug an ordinary puncture so 
that no air will show at the surface, but 
the trouble is that the air works along 
between the fabric if the repair is not per- 
fect in the inner tube, and after a time 
bang goes the outer tube. It would seem 
to me that a quantity of molasses and glue 
between the tubes must be a bad thing. 

I use a strip of %-inch half-round soft 
rubber, made by the N. Y. B. & P. Co., 
with a large tool same as described by Dr. 
Norwood, and in some cases burn out the 
hole slightly with a pointed tool. This 
rubber, when in place, makes a nice round 
section, with a good head on the inside. 
The whole trick is to work the cement 
squirt gun in and out repeatedly while in- 
jecting the cement, and instead of just 
forcing in the plug I work the tool and 
rubber back and forth, while a _ helper 
squirts on the cement, and after a while 
the slippery working of the plug and its 
appearance indicates that the entire sur- 
face of the hole is charged with cement. 

I always inject a considerable quantity 
of cement at the start, and during the 
whole operation get as near the ground as 
height of jack will permit, so that the in- 
ternal puddle will cover the plug. I al- 
ways wait a half hour before starting off. 

I have in this way plugged a good many 
nail punctures in 4-inch tires, and the few 
failures were due to my own carelessness. 
I have had such good luck by the above 
method that common punctures no longer 
worry me 

I have never heard any advice to be- 
ginners as to adjustments of spark plug 
in case of weak battery. Recently my 
battery began to give out, and the coil 
could not force over the space when there 
was enough compression to make any 
speed; that is, the spark would take place 
very late in the stroke, and I managed 
to get home only by pressing the points 
very close together to cut down the re- 
sistance. 

I find from ammeter test that the con- 
sumption of battery current is more than 
doubled by using the smallest gap that 
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will fire the engine at speed over what it 
is with usual opening, and therefore keep 
the points as far apart as possible with- 
out having the current jump over the ter- 
minals outside. Urge everybody to give 
up dry cells and use large storage bat- 
If there 
burn it off or 


teries, with or without dynamo. 
is a cross, the thing will 
have enough life left you find the 
trouble. They charged almost 
anywhere, and never wear out if decently 
treated, 


after 
can be 


4 how carry a two-cell 100-ampere hour 
battery made by the Storage Battery Sup- 
ply Co. It is sealed up tight, and gives no 
trouble. It weighs 60 pounds, but it is 
always right there. Dry cells were more 
trouble than all the rest of the outfit, and 
cost just twice as much per mile as gaso- 
line and oil. 

Il ran over your Philadelphia-New York 
route, and it is all right, except that we 
could not agree with you south of Tren- 
ton. There is no Soldiers’ Monument at 
Mt. Holly, but at the place intended there 
is a neglected fountain. From Mt. Holly 
to Moorestown roads were vile. 

The route to Newburg is strictly cor- 
rect. I also ran your route from Niagara 
Falls to Fort Erie, Canada, and it is all 
humbug. There isn’t a decent road in 
Canada, and the road along the river is a 
death-trap at night. We lost two hours 
due to bad roads, and got to the river in 
the dark with no carbide for search- 
light and with only Dietz oil lamps. We 
could not see six feet ahead, and the road 
was some fifty feet above the water, and 
from one foot to minus a foot or two to the 
brink, due to erosion by the river, and ws 
had many narrow escapes going the four 
miles on hill gear. 

The road from Trenton to Philadelphia 
via Bristol (on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware River.—Ed.) is continuous deep sand 
and gravel and almost impassable north 
of Frankford, and can never be good at 
any season. 

Did you ever hear of the compression 
cock exploding? This happened twice on 
my Winton, leading to the most exasper- 
ating experiences way out in the wilder- 
ness, and once on a Packard belonging to 
a friend of mine. The things always let 
go with a loud report, just as the engine 
was being speeded up to make a start. 
The breaks showed clear solid metal, and 
would indicate a pressure of thousands of 
pounds. 

Recently my machine suddenly refused 
to go except at the lowest speed, and I 
found that the tension on the inlet valve 
spring was just such that the natural 
period of vibration of the valve coincided, 
and with throttle wide open the valve 
would simply chatter on its seat and al- 
most no gas could enter. I cut off a few 
turns of the spring, and the thing worked 
all right. Increasing the tension of the 
spring only made it worse. 

Ss. W. 

Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 22. 
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A Vermont Doctor’s Experience. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

I don’t know as my experience in run- 
ning an automobile is of any practical 
interest or value to anyone; yet I am will- 
ing to give you my experience in running 
a St. Louis gasoline car since the first of 
last June until the present date. After I 
received my machine, I disposed of all my 
horses and carriages and commenced us- 
ing my car to do business with as physi- 
cian and surgeon. My first matter was to 
learn every part of the engine and car- 
riage, so I would understand it as I do my 
business. It has always been my practice 
to care for it myself, and in this way I 
always know that my machine is ready to 
go. After running it for a thousand miles 
about the city and country in a radius of 
fifty miles, my first trouble was the dy- 
namo. The friction wheel got sand im- 
bedded in the leather, causing the wheel 
to slip and bump; therefore I did not get 
the spark regularly; it would skip. After 
picking tne sand out and truing the wheel, 
I have had no more trouble, except to 
keep the oil from the wheel. In the month 
of August I decided to take a trip across 
the country by the way of Montpelier, 


3arre and Groton, to Littleton, N H., 
which made the first day’s run; then to 
Maplewood, Fabyans and North Frye- 


burgh to Bridgton, Me., the second day’s 
run; then to Portland, a distance from 
Burlington, Vt., of 243 miles. From Port- 
land we went to Old Orchard, Lewiston 
and Auburn, Rochester, Vt., Barrington, 
Epsom, Concord, N. H., Warner, Newbury, 
Claremont, Cavendish, Ludlow, Mt. Holly, 
Rutland and Burlington, Vt., a distance 
from Portland of 330 miles, making the 
round-trip 573 miles. Running time was 
about five days, and without any accident. 
The roads were good, and we had but one 
thunderstorm, the only rain we encoun- 
tered during the outing of two weeks. It 
was the most enjoyable outing I ever ex- 
It was a continual round-trip 
of pleasure from start to finish. I use 
my car every day, regardless of rain, mud, 
snow or cold weather. I have now ran it 
6,000 miles. The only trouble I have in 
zero weather is that the oil freezes if the 
machine is left standing very long when 
the engine is not running, or left in a cold 
barn over night. Oil that will freeze con- 
tains water or lard, and I don’t think it is 
fi. .o use in cold weather, as it is difficult 
to turn the engine over when the oil 
freezes in the cylinder. I am now using a 
mineral oil, which gives me perfect satis- 
faction so far, as it does not thicken in 
the cold weather, neither does it gum. I 
can use it from my oil can in the coldest 
of weather. In conclusion, there are three 
things about a gasoline engine that a per- 
son running same should understand. The 
first of these is the compression; second, 
mixture, and, third, ignition. If these 
parts are all right, the engine is sure to 
run. Compression is easily tested by 
turning .over.-the engine. This will be 
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found to be difficult unless relief valve is 
open. If you use a dynamo for a spark, 
see that the connections are firm and keep 
the commutator clean; also the brushes. 
Keep the oil wiped from the friction 
wheel and flywheel; see that the dynamo 
friction wheel is true, and you will always 
get a spark at the desired time. Adjust 
your carbureter so the mixture will be 
eight parts of air and one of gasoline 
vapor, and you will have a perfect igni- 
tion and your engine is sure to go. 

I believe the person who runs an auto- 
mobile should be a machinist and engi- 
neer and electrician. He should under- 
stand and know every part of his ma- 
chine from the beginning to the end. He 
should know what every noise means, 
where it is, and whether it is right or 
wrong; if wrong, correct at once. Spend 
fifteen or twenty minutes on the machine 
every morning. Go over every bolt; see 
that every bearing is well oiled and in 
condition. In this way you will always 
have a car that will run with satisfaction. 
The expense of my car so far has been 
practically nothing. All the money 1 
spend is for a boy to wash it when re- 
quired, and for oil and gasoline. Five 
gallons of gasoline runs my car one hun- 
dred miles, so you can see the expense is 
but little compared with the expense of 
using a horse and carriage, about one- 
fourth as much, and it will do four times 
as much work with better satisfaction to 
me. L. Hazen, M. D. 

Burlington, Vt., Dec. 17, 1901. 


Pleads for the Three-Wheeler. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

Your reply to H. W. H. in your January 
issue regarding three-wheelers noted. We 
infer from your remarks that your infor- 
mation is not based on experience with 
this type of machine. The amount of 
weight required to make a reliable steer- 
ing is exceedingly slight. Among the older 
cyclers are many who rode the Star and 
Sagle bicycles, in which the weight on the 
front wheel was barely sufficient to save 
from turning over backward, and yet 
those machines were without question 
more controllable than the ordinary type, 
and tricks could be performed on them re- 
quiring more accurate steering than was 
possible with machines of the standard 
type. We, for example, put about 150 
pounds weight on the front wheel of a 
three-wheeler and 600 pounds weight on 
the rear wheels when the vehicle is 
empty, although when the passengers are 
in the proportion is slightly increased, and 
we drive these machines anywhere and 
everywhere without worrying about the 
steering. You can readily see that we 
might load the front end much more 
heavily without overloading the front 
wheel if greater weight was needed in 
front. We do not desire much weight in 
front, however, for the traction wheels 
need it, and there is where we put it. We 





therefore do not find any “impossibility 
of combining proper stability with proper 
weight distribution.” 

Regarding stability, it is a bugaboo 
pure and simple, and we stand ready to 
compare our three-wheeler with the ma- 
jority of vehicles on the market to-day in 
this respect, and are confident that our 
machine will be found far more favorable. 

We use standard tread, 4 feet 8 inches, 
for the rear wheels, whereas many ma- 
chines on the market to-day are 4 feet to 
4 feet 4 inches. 

We further have a centre of gravity 
quite close to the ground, our seat with 
passengers being but 36 inches high, 
whereas the majority of machines are 
from 6 inches to 10 inches higher, render- 
ing them less stable. 

Further, with a three-wheeler a longer 
wheelbase may be used without looking 
out of place, and this adds both to the 
stability and the ease of steering at speed. 
We recognize fully the difference between 
a tricycle and a three-wheeled carriage, 
and believe that the latter only needs to 
be known to be appreciated, for we use 
both three and four-wheelers side by side 
daily, the machines being identical except 
in this respect, and know which is best. 

Chas. E. Duryea. 

Reading, Pa., Jan 20. 


The Size of the Air Pump. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

Can you give me any data as to the 
proper size for an air pump attached to 
the crosshead of an auto engine? Say 
that the engine has an average speed of 
400 r. p. m., and the gasoline consump- 
tion is about one gallon to eight miles, the 
pressure to be maintained at from 50 to 
60 pounds or more. E. E. R. 

Milton, Pa., Jan 24. 

(It is usual to make the air pump much 
larger than would be necessary merely to 
supply air to take the place of gasoline 
used, in order to pump up the pressure 
quickly after filling the tank. By the 
data you give, the demand could never 
exceed 1,200 cubic inches per hour of free 
air after the pressure was once pumped 
up, or 20 cubic inches per minute, which 
would require a very small pump indeed, 
pumping only about 1/20 of a cubic incr 
of free air per stroke. Such a pump would 
be of very little use to you in pumping 
up the pressure after filling the tank. One 
of the best known steam carriages hav- 
ing an air pump worked from the cross- 
head of the engine employs a plunger ap- 
proximately % inch in diameter, and this 
should be a safe dimension for you to 
employ.—Ed.). 


Reviving the American Motor 
League. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 
The question of a national organization 
of motor vehicle users for the generat 
zood has reached a point that indicates a 
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goodly interest in the matter, and the 
time seems ripe now to push forward 
again the oldest organization in the coun- 
try, viz.: the American Motor League, or- 
ganized in Chicago in 1895. This organi- 
zation has been inert because of lack of 
members and lack of sufficient interest to 
make such a body a success. The success- 
ful business of the past year has made 
many new motor vehicle users, and this 
year promises many more, so that a 
strong organization can be made by a 
little effort now, 

The plan of the organization is broad 
enough to include all who are interested 
and favorable to the motor vehicle, and 
thus make a very strong working body, 
which further includes a plan for local 
organization, such as State associations, 
and thus will give full scope to local ef- 
fort as well as national. The need for an 
organization of this kind is certainly pro- 
nounced, for this winter there will be 
more adverse legislation than in the past, 
while the insurance against law suits and 
similar annoyances given to the indi- 
vidual user by such an organization will 
be worth many times the cost to him of a 
membership. On this account the organi- 
zation needs only to be known to be ap- 
preciated, and the time is ripe to bring it 
before the public. 

Members are now being received. In- 
formation regarding dues may be had by 
addressing the writer or Acting Secretary 
Harry O. Koller, 2 South Fifth street, 
Reading, Pa. Membership cards are is- 
sued bearing two numbers, one a serial 
number and the other a renewal number, 
so that the numbers of the cards show a 
member’s position when he became a 
member and also his position each year. 
The annual meeting is called for a date 
during the Chicago show, and a good 
membership representation is expected to 
be present. 

Kindly give this matter your considera- 
tion, and advise the writer whether you 
are willing to lend your support to a for- 
ward movement along this line. Much 
encouragement has already been received, 
and no reason for further delay seems to 
exist. Chas. E. Duryea, 

Prest. A. M. L. 

Reading, Pa., Jan. 14. 

Replying to a request for a fuller state- 
ment as to the objects and scope of the 
League, Mr. Duryea wrote as follows: 

The American Motor League is an or- 
ganization intended to gather in and take 
care of the individual users throughout 
the country who are most in need of or- 
ganized assistance. It is the single user 
pioneering his way in the midst of a hos- 
tile community that most needs the back- 
ing of a strong organization, and this man 
seems to be left out completely in the pro- 
posed club affiliations so far before the 
public. There is nothing in the organiza- 
tion, however, to prevent club member- 
ship or club assistance, and there is no 
reason why arrangements cannot be made 
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to encourage the joining of clubs and give 
them their fullest opportunity to work. 
State organizations were provided for 
when the League was organized, and fur- 
ther subdivisions can be carried out with- 
out difficulty. There has been suggested, 
and will probably be adopted at the meet- 
ing in Chicago in March, some changes 
for the purpose of inducing clubs to join 
as a body instead of by individuals. There 
has been a tendency lately to look to the 
clubs as being the whole thing, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, the individual user 
throughout the country is the most nu- 
merous, and therefore needs the most at- 
tention. For example, your club directory 
gives thirty-two clubs only, and if we 
imagine them to average one hundred 
members each, they would not Include 
half the in the United States at 
present. On the other hand, they prob- 
ably do not average to exceed fifty mem- 
bers each, leaving three-fourths of the 
presen: motor vehicle users out in tlfe 
cold. It is quite plain, therefore, that a 
national organization of individuals is the 
proper thing, and the time is now ripe to 
push it forward, and the meeting at Chi- 
cago will put it on a splendid working 
basis. 

We are having some constitutions print- 
ed, having run out of the former supply. 
We will be pleased to send you one within 
a few days. Very truly, 

Chas. E. Duryea. 

Reading, Pa., Jan 18. 

(The 
Ed.) 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN MOTOR 

LEAGUE. 
Organized at Chicago, Oct. 29, 
ARTICLE. I. 

Section 1. This association shall be known as 
the American Motor League. 

Sec. 2. The purposes of this association shall 
be the advancement of the interests and the use 
of motor vehicles. This shall be done by reports 
and discussions of the mechanical features, by 
education and agitation, by directing and correct- 
ing legislation, by mutual defense of the rights of 
said vehicles when threatened by adverse judicial 
decisions,by assisting in the work of constructing 
better roads, better sanitary and humane condi- 
tions, and in any other proper way which will 


assist to hasten the use and add to the value of 
motor vehicles as a means of transit. 


ARTICLE II. 


Section 1. Any man or woman 18 years of age 
or over, of good moral character and respectable 
standing, friendly to the motor vehicle and its 
interests, shall be eligible to membership, and 
may become a member by application to the sec- 
retary of the league. 

2. The membership shall consist of active 
and honorary members. 

Sec. 3. Honorary members may be elected by 
unanimous vote of any meeting of the member- 
ship entitled to do business, and when so elected 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members. 

Sec. 4. Active members shall pay an initiation 
fee of $2, and an annual fee of $1, payable in ad- 
vance. If the annual dues are not paid within 30 
days from the date upon which they become due, 
a fine of 10 cents a month shall be imposed. In 
case the dues and fines are not paid within six 
months, the member shall not be restored to 
membership, but shall be treated as a new appli- 
cant A membership card, signed by the secre- 


users 


constitution is printed below.— 


1895. 


Sec. 
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tary and good until the end of the fiscal year, 
shall constitute a receipt for fees mentioned, and 
shall entitle the applicant to full membership and 
all the benefits accruing. 


ARTICLE III 


The officers shall be a president, 
treasurer and attorney, to be elected 
by the active membership, and a vice-president 
from each State having more than 100 members; 
said vice-president to be elected by the active 
membership of their respective States. States 
having less than 100 members shall be grouped 
wita and form a district under the charge of the 
nearest vice-president. 

Sec 2. The president shall perform the duties 
usually devolving upon such officer, shall preside 
at all meetings of the membership and of the 
board of officers. He shall organize and direct 
the work of the league, and shall make annual 
reports of the progress of its work. He shall 


Section 1 


secretary, 


approve all bills before they are paid by the 
treasurer. 
Sec. 3. The vice-presidents shall have charge 


and report concerning the work in their respec- 
tive States under the president, and shall assist 
him in his work in their territory. In the ab- 
sence of the president at any meeting, the vice- 
president of the State in which the meeting is 
held shall preside, or if not present, the vice- 
president representing the largest membership. 
Sec. 4. The secretary shall receive applications 
for membership, issue cards of membership, keep 
a record of members by States, report the name 
and address of such members, and such other in- 
formation concerning his business as may be of 
interest or value, and serve as recording secre- 
tary of meetings of membership or the official 
board. The secretary shall receive as salary ten 
per cent. per member as clerk hire 
The treasurer shall and care 
for all moneys received by the league, and shall, 
if he approve, pay all bills incurred by the presi- 
dent and secretary in forwarding the work of the 
league, provided said bills have been approved 
by the president He shall give bond satisfac- 
tory to the official board for the safekeeping of 
the funds intrusted to his care. 
The attorney shall advise the official 
board of the league of the legal rights in ques- 
tions brought to him by them, and if engaged by 
them shall defend the rights of the league ano 
endeavor to secure decisions favorable to its in- 


Sec. 5. receive 


Sec. 6. 


terests. He shall receive compensation in cases 
where he is retained and does work for the 
league 

Sec. 7. The official board shall consist of the 


president, secretary, treasurer, attorney and the 
vice-presidents, and shall meet at such times and 
places as may be designated by the president and 
secretary. A majority of the members of the 
official board shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. The secretary shall call a meeting of 
the official board at any time upon the written 
request of one-third of the members thereof. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. The league shall hold an annual 
meeting once in each calendar year for the pur- 
pose of the election of officers, for hearing the 
reports, for the reading and discussion of papers 
and plans bearing upon the work of the league 
Notice of said meeting shall be published in trade 
magazines, or four montis 
previous to the proposed date of said meeting 
Members may vote by written proxy. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall be elected by ballot 
and shall hold office until their successors are 
elected and qualified. Should the annual meeting 
not be heldwithin 60daysof the closeof the fiscal 
year,an election shall be held by mail vote at the 
end of the fiscal year, for which purpose the sec- 
retary shall mail to each member notice at least 
thirty days prior to the close of the year By 
mail vote the nominee receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes for each office shall be declared 
Those present at a regularly called 
meeting shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
and a majority thereof shall elect. 

Sec. 3. The constitution and by-laws of this 


otherwise, at least 


elected 
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association may be changed by a majority mail 
vote of all the members. 

Sec. 4. The reports of the officers and the pa- 
pers and discussions of members with results o/ 
tests and such other information as is deemed of 
value and practical utility, shall be sent to each 
member by the secretary or shall be published in 
the trade magazines, as the official board shall 
decide. 

ARTICLE V. 

Section 1. State divisions may be formed in any 
State or any group of States or Provinces,as may 
be deemed advisable by the official board. The 
vice-president shall be the chairman of the State 
board, and the said division may organize itself 
in anv way that it deems most advantageous, 
provided same is approved by the official board. 

Sec. 2. The official board shall have power to 
do such things as they may deem best for the 
goou of the league,provided nothing shall be done 
contrary to this constitution. 


——_-—_—_—- e -—__ - ——— 


An Automobile Road. 

In the early days of the autocar indus- 
try one of the objections urged against 
the new vehicle was the necessity of hav- 
ing good roads. It might have been 
stated, with an equal want of logic, that 
the locomotive was impracticable because 
it could only run on rails. What has 
given special value to the automobile is 
that, while it can travel over any kind of 
road, and is even doing good service in 
parts of North Africa and in the colonies, 
it is encouraging a system of highway 
improvements, and is resulting in the 
creation of good roads where they did not 
previously exist. In Russia, the introduc- 
tion of the autocar is being followed by 
the carrying out of an extensive system 
of road improvements, and even in Persia 
special highways have been built for the 
convenience of the Shah’s s.eam car- 
riages. It is in Belgium, however, that 
we are likely to see the first practical at- 
tempt at adapting the highways to the 
needs of mechanical locomotion. Prob- 
ably in no other country of Western Eur- 
ope are the roads so utterly unsuitable 
and destructive to autocars as the ill-kept 
granite setts in Belgium and the North of 
France, where the automobilist will go a 
hundred miles or more without seeing a 
stretch of decent macadam. This relic of 
a bygone age has done a great deal to 
hinder vehicular traffic between France 
and Belgium, and King Leopold, as a prac- 
tical automobilist, has had the idea of re- 
forming all this by building a road which 
will not only prove of great service to 
autocarists, but will facilitate access to 
one of the chief seaside resorts in Belgium. 


He has recently discussed with Baron 
Zuylen de Nyevelt, president of the A. 


Cc. F., the advisability of constructing a 
road specially for autocars from Ostend 
to the French frontier, and the President 
of the A. C. F. has undertaken to approach 
the French Minister of Public Works, with 
a view of inducing him to build a similar 
road from the frontier to Paris. The pro- 
ject, therefore, practically provides for 
the creation of a permanent autocar track 
between Paris and Ostend, which would 
not only do for the autocar what the iron 


rail has done for the locomotive, but 
would probably be available for automo- 
bile races and sporting events of all kinds. 
So far as Belgium is concerned, there is 
no doubt that, as the scheme has been 
proposed by King Leopold and is intended 
to be a considerable source of profit to the 
watering-places, it will be put into execu- 
tion at no distant date, but it is probable 
that, for the moment at any rate, the 
French Government will hesitate before 
going to the expense of extending the au- 
tocar road to Paris.—The Autocar. 





a. 
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Notes: Here and There. 


The use of motor bicycles seems likely 
to be greatly extended during the present 
year in England. 


Mr. Olds, of Detroit, Mich., inventor of 
the “Oldsmobile,” is spending the winter 
at San Diego, Cal. 


The New Jersey Automobile Club has a 
membership of 104, and a number of ap- 
plications are awaiting action. 


It is reported that over two hundred 
firms, both British and foreign, have al- 
ready contracted for space at the Auto- 
mobile Club’s Exhibition, to be held at 
the Agricultural Hall in London April 
next. 


The starting device of an automobile 
should always be locked when left to 
stand. Many end an increasing number 
of accidents have occurred by some mis- 
chievous urchin touching a lever although 
the occupant or owner of the machine was 
away for but a few moments. 


King Edward is reported to have pur- 
chased a new automobile of the British 
Daimler type. The vehicle will resemble 
in form a large omnibus and will have 
accommodation for seating fourteen peo- 
ple. It will be used for shooting parties, 
and partly as a conveyance for baggage. 

The fact that by the means of a power- 
ful brake an automobile can be stopped 
quickly often leads the operator to bring 
his machine to a standstill too quickly for 
the comfort of the other occupants of the 
vehicle. It puts a terrible strain on the 
machine and shortens its life materially. 
It also affects the tires and is apt to do 
other damage. 


The automobile has already been taken 
up with much enthusiasm in this country 
by those who have money and leisure, and 
the 20th century vehicie is every day be- 
ing more widely recognized by them as 
affording them the greatest pastime and 
sport that is to be found in the world. It 
is now, however, only a question of time 
when everyone who can afford it will be 
the owner of one. 





Application has been made to the 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, Ot- 


tawa, Canada, by the law committee 
of the A. C. of A. to adwit auto- 
mobiles itn use free into the Do- 


minion for the purpose of touring. An 
effort, it is understood, is also being made 
to obtain a reciprocal measure from the 
Treasury Department of the United States. 
Automobilists at present are compelled to 
pay full duty and take receipts for the 
same, which are redeemable on their re- 
turn with the vehicles. 


A noteworthy entry in the trials of 
motor lorries conducted by the British 
War Office last December was a 5-ton ve- 
hicle built by Geo. F. Milnes & Co., of 
London, and propelled by an internal 
combustion motor consuming kerosene oi! 
instead of gasoline. The Milnes vehicles 
are built, in part at least, under the Daim- 
ler patents, and the one entered, while its 
showing did not equal that of the Thorny- 
croft and one or two other steam lorries, 
nevertheless performed very creditably. 
It carried a load of three tons, and on one 
day of the test hauled also a trailer with 
a load of two tons. 


A grave danger to automobilists comes 
from the practice of children rushing 
across the road in front of autocars. In 
some districts children take a delight in 
running across, and sooner or later a seri- 
ous accident is bound to occur. A few 
days ago a Lincoln motor tricyclist was 
riding to Horncastle, and met some chil- 
dren standing at a road end, who held 
out their hands and shouted as he ap- 
proached them. But judge of his horror 
on finding a little girl when he was close 
up to them suddenly dart across to the 
other side. An accident appeared im- 
minent, but he managed to slow down 
rapidly, and, swerving to the side, ue 
found himself landed gently into a dy«e. 
The youngster was unharmed, and the 
mother of the child. who had seen the 
occurrence ran up, and, without stopping 
to enquire as to whether her offspring was 
hurt or not, commenced to severely chas- 
tise her. The woman assisted in getting 
the tricycle out of the dyke, and then it 
was found that little harm had been done. 
If the Lincoln man had been driving a 
trap instead of a motor nothing could 
have saved that venturesome child from 
serious injuries, if not death.—The Auto- 
car. 

There is undoubtedly a tendency at the 
present time to build cars a little too low; 
that is to say, in the desire to keep the 
weight as low down as possible, portions 
of the car, such as the centre of the front 
axle and the flywheel, are brought within 
a few inches of the ground, several only 
clearing by 2%in. or 3in. more than is 
usual for the pedal of a bicycle. Now 
the bicycle is a single track machine, and 
even if a pedal does strike the ground it 
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does not much matter, as on roads of this 
description the rider would only be pro- 
ceeding very slowly, but with a wide two- 
track machine the case is different, as the 
difference in level between the centre and 
side of a vad road may reduce the clear- 
ance between the flywheel and the ground 
that if a brick or any 
other object be projecting above the sur- 
face it will certainly foul the low front 
axle or flywheel. It must not be imagined 
that we are opposed to keeping the centre 
of gravity low, as cars so constructed are 
mainly designed for high speeds on good 
and fairly good roads. If touring on all 
sorts of roads and lane driving are to be 
indulged in, the semi-racing car is neither 
necessary nor, if only on account of its 


so considerably 


very low build, always desirable.—The 
Autocar. 
> 
The German-American Automobile 
Company. 


The German-American Automobile Co., 
143 Liberty St., New York, is one of the 
latest manufacturers to enter the automo- 
bile field. The company was incorporated 
last month, and announces its purpose of 
building a foreign type of touring car- 
riage for the American market. It is 
understood that a 24 HP. vertical gasoline 
motor will be used in the machine, and 
that it will have a detachable tonneau 
body. The superintendent will be John 
L. Schultz, who was formerly connected 
with the Daimler-Mercedes Co., Germany. 
The president of the company is Wm. N. 
Beach, who is also president of the Law- 
renceville Cement Co. Robert E. Bonner, 
of N. Y., is a director, and Thos. H. Gil- 
lespie is treasurer. The general manager 
is Jas Macnaughton. 

a Spells 


Business News. 


The Tzunton Automobile Co., Taunton, Mass.., 
is now testing its first machine. 


H. H. Buffan, Abington, Mass., is building 
twelve touring cars after designs of his own. 


The Brooklyn Automobile Co. recently sent out 
a neat folder calling attention to its facilities for 
storing and repairing automobiles. 


The Baldwin Automobile Mfg. Co., of Connells- 
ville, Pa., became defunct some time ago. The 
schedules show liabilities of $100,298, with nom- 
inal assets of $98,608. 


The U. S. Long Distance Automobile Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., is out with a 
containing illustrations and 
concerning its gasoline carriage 


new catalogue 


other information 


The National Association of Automobile Manu 
factuiers has appointed Mr. Harry Unwin as 
assistant secretary Mr. Unwin will be located 
in Chicago until after the automobile show next 
month. 


Mr. Basil S. Courtney who formerly represented 
the New York Building & Packing Tire as its 
traveling representative has been appointed man- 
ager of the vehicle tire department of the 
company. 


The Post & Lester Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
published a catalogue of forty-six pages, in which 
is illustrated and described automobile supplies 
of nearly every description. Copies are sent free 
on request. 
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It is announced that the Racine Wagon & Car- 
riage Co., Racine, Wis., has made some changes 
and will begin the manufacture of automobiles in 
the near future. A new factory building is tn 
contemplation. 


Mr, C, J. Field has resigned from the De Dion 
Bouton Motorette Co., as vice-president and gen 
eral manager. Mr. Field will, however 
in the automobile business, 
nounce his plans. 


, continue 
and will soon an 


Grout Bros., Orange, Mass., have just issued a 
new catalogue containing a view of their factory, 
and illustrating and describing their automobiles 
Attention is called to the records made by their 


machines. A copy is sent free for the asking 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has issued a neatly printed folder calling 
attention to the Stevens-Duryea gasoline carriage 
which it is putting on the market. The special 
features of the machine are briefly enumerated. 


The 
described in a little catalogue issued by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. The tire 
has been in use for the past three years, it is 
claimed, and was put upon the market a year 
ago. 


Firestone side-wire tire for automobiles is 


The Industrial Machine Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $25,000 for the purpose cf mak- 
ing the De Long Gasoline Automobile It is 
stated that the new machine will weigh 500 
pounds, and will be marketed at a price of about 
$500.00. 


Schaeffer & Budenberg, Brooklyn, announce 
that the heretofore conducted by the 
New York branch of the firm will be carried on 
by the Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co., a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of 
New York 


business 


The Ajax Motor Vehicle Co., of New York, is 
now placing on the market an electric runabout 
having some novel patented features. It has a 
tubular running gear and a piano box body, in 
general appearance resembling the early type of 
steam carriage. 


The Upton Machine Co., 17 State St., New 
York, reports that the demand for its gear is con- 
stantly increasing and that its factory is espe- 
cially busy at this time. The company has been 
the recipient lately of some very flattering en- 
dorsements of its transmission gear from users. 


The Harvard System, Boston, Mass., has issued 
a new pamphlet illustrating the various stations 
under its control. These stations are located at 
Boston, Cambridge, Brookline, Mass.; Providence, 
R. 1.; New Bedford, Arlington, Fall River, Wal- 
tham, Mass.;: Hartford, Portiand, Me.; 
Springfield, Lowell, Mass. 


Conn.; 


Lee & Porter, Dowagiac, Mich., announce In a 
little pamphlet that they have added to their line 
of axle equipment of steering 
yokes and knuckles with the Porter patent ball- 
axle and the patent 


specialties a full 


bearing Porter dust-proof 


friction axle for wood and wire wheels. Cuts are 


used to illustrate these specialties 


The Haynes Kokomo, Ind., is out 
with a new pamphlet, in which is illustrated the 


Apperson Co., 
company's machines An en 
graving is also presented of the factory, showing 
the new addition. The growth of the company is 
illustrated in the fact that the factory is 
now four t'mes as large as it was two years ago 


present types of 


well 


The Winton 
has just issued a new catalogue, attractive in all 
its details. The Winton gasoline carriage is fully 
described, and appropriate cuts show the machine 
on the road, the race track, and under various 
trying conditions. It is interesting and instruc 
tive, and, besides, the printer's art is well illus 
trated in the text and numerous engravings. The 
is glad to mail a copy to anyone in- 


dotor Carriage Co., Cleveland, O., 


company 
terested. 
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Place, 


announces that it is now equip- 


The Long Island Motor Co., 32 Hansoua 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ped with every facility for the storage and repair 


of automobiles. Supplies are also kept on hand 


The Motor 
just 1 


Vehicle Philadelphia, ha 
catalogue illustrating and de 


Power Co 
ued a new 
cribing its automobile and marine gasoline ‘‘Mo 


tor de Luxe The catalogue has an attractive 


covel 


is well printed on gold paper, and is inter 


esting and inctructive. 


Mr W.C 
advertising department of the 
Toledo, O., has 
company, 


Stuart, who was formerly in charg? 
Americas 
Bicycle Co resigned his position 


with the and has keen 
Mr. R. B 


ager of the De 


succeeded by 
Bramwell, formerly adver ising man- 


Dion-Bouton Motorette Company 


The Eastman Metallic Body Co., 
elected new officers Jan 


Cleveland, O, 
2Ist at a meeting of its 
board of directors, as followst D. H. Paterson, 


president; L. C. McLouth, vice-president; H. Jay 


Hayes, secretary, treasurer and general manager; 
A. D. Ray, superintendent The company manu- 
factures bodies of all kinds for motor and horse 
drawn vehicles 

Chas, E. Miller, 97 Reade St., New York, has a 


new 72-page catalogue now on the press wh c 
practically 
automobile, and 
automobilists Mr. Miller 
will be glad to send a copy gratuitously to any 
reader of THE AUTOMOBILE on receipt of pos 
letter 


will include everything used in the 


construction of an a'so in the 


line of supplies for 


tal card or 


The formal transfer of the property of the Keat 
ing Wheel & made last 
month to the Eisenhuth Horseless Vehicle Co, of 
New York The deeds filed conveys to the Ei en- 
huth company, all the machinery, tools, fixtures 


Automobile Co., was 


furniture and all other personal property in the 
city, including the which the building 
tands It is announced that the factory is to be 
started up at once 


land on 


The Des Moines 
incorporated at Des 


Automobile Co 
Moines, la 


was 
The President 


recently 


is Mr. C. B. Paul, who states that the company 
will at first confine itself to the production of 
zsasoline and electric automobiles and at prices 
ranging from SS00 to S00, It is stated that 


either a new two-story factory is to be erected, or 
that the plant of the Kenyon bicycle 


enlarged for present 


hop will be 
requirements. 


Mr. F. B, Hayes recently resigned his position 
as manager of the automobile tire department of 
he New York Belting & Packing Company, to 


accept a similar position with the International 
Automobile & Vehicle Tire Co.,346 Broadway,New 
York on the market the 
Endurance under the Kemp hal) 


patents, and also manufacture solid tires for au- 


The company will put 
Tire,’’ made 
tomobiles ane other vehicles 


The board of directors of the 
pany of America held its annual 
New York office, on Jan. 6th, 
officers were elected: S. T 


Locomobile Com 
meeting at its 
and the following 
Davis, Jr., president; 
Thos. H. Thomas, 
A general meeting of the company is 
to be held on Feb 


John Havemeyer, secretary; 
treasurer 
11, at which time a proposition 
is to be made to 
preferred stock 


the place of t 


authorize an issuance of 7% 
to the amount of $5,000, to take 


le came amount of common stock 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Auto- 
mobile Company of America, last month, the fol- 
lowing board of directors was elected: G. D. 
Gregory, Henry B. Hammond, John S. Heep, 
F D. Long, Geo. V. Mullan, W. Bruce Cobb 
Louis Halk, J. E. White, Robert Major, Stephen 
P. Anderton and E. A. O’Brien The new board 
has elected the following officers: G. D. 
president Henry B 
Stephen B. Anderton, 


Gregory, 
Hammond, vice-president; 

Henry C. Cry- 
der, treasurer and general manager. 


secretary ; 


The Whitney Motor Wagon Co 
tered suit 
Mass., for 


has recently en- 
Bros., Newton, 
infringement of patents owned by the 


against the Stanley 
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The Whitney patents are controlled by 
the Locomobile Company of America, which in 
conjunction with the Mobile Company of Ameri- 
ca, purchased the original Stanley patents. Iti 
claimed that Mr. G. C. Whitney was the first to 
bu.ld a successful steam carriage of the type now 
in general use. The suit, therefore, is in reality 
a suit of the Locomobile Company, and it is 
ta‘ed that the case will be prosecuted with vigor. 


company 


A report gained circulation last month, that the 
Automobile Co. had consolidated with 
the Locomobile Co. of America. This report how- 
both parties. The facts, we 
a:e advised, are that the Overman company has 
contracted with the Locomobile company to man- 
ufacture a quantity of pumps and other parts in- 
cluding boilers and automatic devices. The Over- 
company announces that it will make no 
more machines of its old type, and a new type is 
now being designed which will be heavier and 
specially adopted for touring. The New York 
offices of the company have been removed to the 
Transit Building, No. 7 East 42d St., New York 
City. 


Ove:man 


ever is denied by 


man 


John Wanamaker, who has the agency for the 
Fournier-Searchmont automobiles, sent his rep- 
resentative, J, S. Bunting, to Paris, to ‘attend 
show and see the new types of 
machines and gather other information concern- 
ing the best machines in the market. Mr. Bunt- 
irg on his return reported that the demand for 
automobiles in France was greater than the man- 
ufacturers could supply for months to come. He 
telieves the French machine unsuited to Ameri- 
ean roads, and that the manufacturers do not 
good material in the machines as the 
American manufacturers. He that 
American made machines are superior and see 
no reason why Americans should go abroad for 
vehicles and pay the high cost, including duty, 
freightage, etc. 


the automobile 


put as 


believes 


Automobile headquarters, 66-68 Stanhope St., 
Boston, report the following recent sales: A 35- 
HP. touring car to T. E. Burgess, Dodham 
Mass.: $2,500 touring car to Walter Scott, Sau- 
gus, Mass., and also to a Mr. Reed, of Abington 
Mass.; a 5-HP. De Dion Motorette to Dr. H. M. 
Jernegan, a 3%-HP. De Dion Motorette 
to J. S. Graydon, of Harvard College; a 5-HP. De 
Dion Motorette to Col. B. F. Montgomery, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a 7-HP model St. Loui 
runabout to the following parties: Dr. J. C 
Stedman, Jamaica Plain; James W. White, Mal- 


Boston; 


Boston 


cen; Dr. L. H 
Norwood, Mass.; 


Plimpton and F. C. Cclburn, 
Anson Lyman, of Boston; A. P. 
Mass.; an 8-HP. Win- 
East Mass., and 
Leon Norwood, 


U_éerhill, of Dorchester, 
ton, to Dr. H. B. Hart, 
Motorette to 


Dennis, 
a Pierce Norrill, 


Mass 


The Newport Engineering Works 
last month and has leased a new building about 
to be erected in Newport, R. I., 70x30 ft 
and two stories high. When compieted the shop 
will be equipped with the latest machinery and 
tools for doing all kinds of engine, boiler anl 
machine work. Special attention will be given to 
repairing steam and gas engines for automobiles 
and yachts. management of the 
new concern will be in the hands of Mr. A. Liv- 
ingston Mason, while Mr. Earl P. Mason will 
have charge of the mechanical end as superin- 
ter dent. A stock of engineers’ supplies and re- 
pair parts for automobiles will be kept in stock 
and in addition the Snecker motor will be manu- 
factured. A room will be provided over the offices 
of the company as a reception and reading room 
ior patrons of the company. 


was organ‘-el 


in s-ze 
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Patents. 
List of Automobile Patents granted during month 
of January. 
GS9,412 
Ridley 
689,659—Autovehicle. Issued to W. E. Stirling 
us9,460—Carbureter. Issued to Clark & Cothran. 
689.511—Motor vehicle. Issued to R. E. Olds. 


Automobile driving car. Issued to J 


#$9.551—Motor vehicle wheel. Issued to A. L 
Kull. 

690,041—Automobile driving gear. Issued to W 
Van Wagoner. 

689,890—Vent for automobile gasoline tanks 
Issued to A. L. Kull. 


690,158—Automobile running gear. Issued to W 
J. & G. Lane. 

690,303—Carbureter. Issued to J. S. Legge. 

€90,112—Carbureter or mixing valve for explo 
sive engines. Issued to A. L. Kull. 

689,996—Motor vehicle. Issued to T. L. & T. J 
Sturtevant. 


690,159 to 690,162—Motor vehicle. Issued to 
W. J. & G. Lane. 

600,444—Carbureter. Issued to Lane & Daven- 
port. 

6290,602— Motor cycle. Issued to H. H. Peirce. 


(Contisued on page 58.) 








THE 


TOURING 
... CAR... 


and is fully guaranteed. 





Is all its name implies, a real touring 
car, 
base, double cylinder motor giving am. 
ple power for all hills. 
gasoline, oil and water, large tool box, 
large luggage hamper, flexible frame 
Let us send you booklet telling you all about it. 


It has wood wheels, long whee 


Large tanks for 











#2290 ORKNEY STREET, 





FOURNIER-SEARCHMONT 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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USE THE 


Haynes-Apperson 
Automobile 


E have won every contest in which we have 

W entered, with every machine used. Not 

one failure mars our record. This is not 

true of any other make in the world. All other 

makes that have won anything at all have had 

other machines fail in the same contests. These 
failures are as significant as their successes. 


ow, 


re 
| pa 
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9-HP. 36-in. Wheels, 2,000 Lbs., $1,800 


Both our machines in the New York-Buffalo Run won first place, with fastest time of any machines 
built in America. 


Long Island Test, 100 miles without a stop—won easily in a driving storm. 


Two Track Races, Fort Erie, and Detroit, won first place and Silver Cups, in faster time than the high 
power Classes. 


All these machines were stock products, with no special 
features, and in no case required more care than any 
purchaser would give in ordinary pleasure riding or touring. 


The Reason 


We have built and sold automobiles since 1893—nine 
years. 

Five years ago we perfected our type, which has rot since 
required change. 





PHAETON 7 | ee Five years have been spent simplifying and strengthening 


; a our cars till they are practically “fool-proof. 
?-HP. 36-in. Wheels, 1,900 Lbs., $1,500. , 


Satisfied of this, we spent last year enlarging our plant, and demonstrating 
the efficiency we had attained. 

To-day the oldest auto-makers in the United States offer you the only perfected 
automobile in the world, backed by a record that is the envy of all competitors, 
at prices not “fancy” but based on the cost of economical construction. 

These pictures show our vehicles in correct 
relative proportions. 


We refer you to our record and our cus- 
tomers. 


Our catalogue tells the rest. 


HAYNES-=APPERSON CO., 


KOKOMO, IND. 





G-HP. 32-in Wheels, 1,250 Lbs., $1,200. 
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Please mention THE AUTOMOBILE when writing to Advertisers. 
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00,001—Device for automatically inflating pneu 
matic tires. Issued to G. O. Morris. 

600,756—Motor vehicle controlling mechanism 
Issued to J. F. McNutt. 

60U0,830—Motor vehicle. 

UUU,540— Motor vehicle. 

UVL,OT8—Automobile car. Issued to K. Schiller. 

600,0385—-Pneumatic tire. Issued to A. Ducasble 

690,940— Motor vehicle controlling device. Issued 
to Hatcher & Packard. 

691,206—Motor vehicle. Issued to G, F. Tidini. 

UV0,023—Vehicle running gear. Issued to M. 
Bruner. 

601,054—Motor vehicle steering mechanism. Is- 
sued to F. R. Hiester. 

6¥1,519—Automobile steering gear. Issued to Bar- 
saleaux & Hall. 

691,455—Metallic vehicle body. 
Eastman. 

691,724—Motor vehicle brake mechanism. 
to W. B. Mason. 


Issued to W. J, Burt. 
Issued to A. B. Fowler 


Issued to H. F. 


Issued 


NOTICES. 
Cards “Wanted” and “For Sale” inserted 
under this heading at two cents r word, 
agate measure, Minimum price, fifty cents. 











LOS ANGELES. 
Automobiles stored, charged and _ repaired. 
BROADWAY AUTOMOBILE STORAGE CO., 332 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE.—Second-hand; one New York type 
Motorette and Orient Quadricycle. Both in first- 
class condition. Great bargains. W. A. CARR, 
519 Wright St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





SALE, SALE.—New Standard Mobile; great 
bargain. Also two sets of Mandery fenders, 
wv» each, GEO, DURLER, 836 Grove St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


WE WANT 


A few more good local 
and traveling agents for 
our subscription depart- 
ment. Liberal pay. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE GAS ENGINE HANDBOOK 


By E. W. ROBERTS, M. EB. 


Pocket size, 34 x5 inches, bound in leather 
250 pages; 37 cuts. Price, $1.50. 

A compact treatise on gas engine management 
and design, for the practical man. Contains 
numerous simple formulas for design and caleu- 
lation of power. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


150 Nassau Street New York 
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Going Touring? 

THE AUTOMOBILE has proofs of the 
following touring routes, reprinted from 
the issue of last July, which will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of a 2-ct. 
stamp: 

New York to Buffalo via Albany. 

New York to Buffalo via Newburg. 

Chicago to Buffalo via Cleveland. 

Philadelphia to Buffalo via Binghamton. 


Cincinnati to Cleveland via Mansfield 
or Xenia. 
Indianapolis to Cleveland via Mansfield. 


Pittsburg to Buffalo via Girard. 


Philadelphia to New York (all macadam 
route). 


Distances, turns and character of the 
roads are given in detail. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Books for Automobilists 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 





THE AUTOMOBILE, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 





Gas Engine Construction. 


By HENRY V. A. PARSELL, JR., Mem. A. 
I. Elec. Eng., and ARTHUR J. WEED, M. E. 


Large S8vo., about 300 pages. Very fully 
illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


The Electric Automobile: 
Its construction, care and operation. 
By C. E. WOODS, E. E., M. E. 
12mo., 268 pages, illustrated. Price, §1.25. 
Should be in the hands of every user or owner of 


an Electric Automobile. 
Horseless Vehicles, Automobiles and 
Motor Cycles. 
Steam, Hydro-Carbon, Electric and Pneumatic 
Motors. 

By GARDNER D. HISCOX, M. E. 
Large 8vo., 400 pages. Very fully illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 

Catalogue of electrical books for the asking. 
THE AUTOMOBILE, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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Mrs. ot Air Pumps, Tanks, Gauges, Etc., for Pneumatic Tires. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Gileason-Peters Air Pump Co., 181-189 Mercer. Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention THE AUTOMOBILE when writing to Advertisers. 








Automobile Bargains 


We have a choice selection of steam, gasoline 
and electric automobiles in fine condition, at 
prices ranging from $400 up. 

Send for our price list before purchasing else- 
where. DuBois’ Automobile Agency, 

220 Broadway, New York 





JUMP SPARK COIL 








Portable 
Rheostats 


which enable you to charge your 
storage batteries from any Edison 
station or trolley station, while 
touring. 


Also equipments for private stables 
and for charging stables. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
136 Liberty Street, Monadnock Block, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Voltmeters 


for testing 
batteries. 


Volt-Ammeters 


for testing primary 
batterie- Indispen- 
sib'e for ascertaining 
the condition of bat- 
teries. 


L. M. PIGNOLET, 78 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





storage 











American Automobile 
Gauges and Pop Valves 


the Best. 


Write 
for Prices. 
Side Outlet. 
Manufactured only by 
American Steam Gauge and Valve Mfg. Co. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHIC4GO0 
Highest Award Paris Exposition 1901. 
The Only American Indicator to Receive a Medal. 


The Gold Medal Awarded at Pan-American Ex- 
position on Gauges, Pop Valves, Indicators 
and Engineering Specialties. 








GLOVES 


Newest Styles 
For Outing. 


Exclusive Golf Gloves 

Exclusive Auto Gloves 

Coaching and Driving 
Complete lines of Men’s Gloves for 
all occasions. 


The best Glove in America at $1.00 for 
Men’swear. Dogskin and Cape Skin. 











SIMPSON -CRAWFORD COMPANY 
SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















2or4 


Touring CaP passense 


Large Boilers, Heavy Running Gears, Fuel 
for 100 Miles, Water for 40 Miles, Steam 
Air Pump. Reliability Guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Prescott Automobile Mfg. Co. 


Dept. “D’ 
83 Chambers Street, New York 


SOMETHING NEW 


The Columbia Lubricants Co. are of- 
fering the only complete line of 


Automobile Lubricants 
that has ever been put on the market 
Nothing gives automobile users more 
trouble than lubrication. 

The oils and greases which we offer 
for Electric Gasolene and Steam 
Automobiles are all specially adapted 
and their use will obviate all trouble 
in the matter of lubrication. 

Write us tor more information if you 
are interested in getting the best re- 
sults from your carriage, 


Columbia Lubricants Co. 


22 Burling Slip, New York City 
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Buffalo Four.... 


Cylinder Gasolene Motors. 
and GEARLESS TRANSMISSIONS. 


For full particulars write 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Four Cylinder Non-Vibrating Motor, mechanically 
yperated inlet valves. 7 B. H. P. 


4 to 8DEWITT STREET. 





HE 


“International” Air 
Pump, formerly the 
“ Detroit” Air Pump, has been 
adopted by the “ Mobile” Com- 
pany of America as regular 
equipment to ‘“ Mobiles.” 


For further information address 


The “ International” Air Pump Co. 
180 Times Bidg., New York City 


Ball... 


Races 


Pressed from Gold Rolled Steel 


All Sizes from 1 to 
8-inch Diameter 











Write for Prices 
and Samples 


Otto Konigslow,_ Cleveland, Ohio 


ad 











Dixon’s Graphite Compound 


For sparking plugs and all steam, water, air or gasoline joints. 
Never sets or becomes hard and makes tight and perfect joint. 


Dixon’s No. 


635 Craphite 


Indispensable for slides of vertical engines as it saves much 
power, also very valuable for cylinders of gas or steam engines, 


gears, chains, etc. 
SAMPLES AND 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


CIRCULARS FREE 


COMPANY. Jersey City, N. J. 





a 


AUTO 





ARTILLERY 





WHEELS 





Phineas Jones & Co., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NOS 
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THE UPTON SPECIAL. Write for Circular 
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FOR AUTOMOBILES 





Twoy Speeds and Reverse. Ratio 4 to 1. 
Planetary System of Spur Gears. 








UPTON MACHINE CO. 


17 State Street, New York 
tk 














| Fittings 


An Automobile Lamp should have the following 
qualities : 
1st. It should be built strongly enough to stand 
the vibration and jar of machine and road. 
2d. It should give a good light, so as to light 
up the road thoroughly. 
3d. It should have a proper arrangement of 
draughts so that it will stay alight in spite 
of wind and jar. 
4th. Is should be easy to clean and care for. 
5th. It should consume something which can 
be easily obtained anywhere. 
The Dietz Lamp possesses all of these quali- 
ties. The best way to prove (or disprove) this 
statement, is to try it. We will take all the risk. 


REDIETZ COMPANY 


Ea baight St, NEW YORK. 































te al California 
J) For Golf 


- Go to the sunshine land and 

a aa“ play golf all winter, 

~ ; Also deep-sea fishirg, sailing, 
mountain climbing. 
Our bcoklet, “Golf in 
California,’ 10 cents. 
The California Limited 
daily, Chicago to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Santa Fe 


G. C. DILLARD, G. E. P. Agt., 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. 

877 Broadway, New York. 
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Automobile 


You must travel by 
Rail occasionally, and 
when you do 

Don’t fail to take the 


Southern Pacific 


‘Sunset Limited 


(Palatial Hotel on Wheels) 


It reaches California, 


All Pacific Coast Points 
and the Orient. 


Superb Equipment Fast Time 





Through Dining Car Service 


LEAVE NEW YORK 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Epwin Haw.ey, A. G. T. M., 
. H. Nuttine, E. P. A. 


349 es or | Battery Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ep. McCormick, P. T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. Morse, A P. T. M., 
Houston, Tex, 


WINANS’ GASOLENE ENGINE 


Made in four sizes, 3, 5, 712 and 10 H.P. 
Sold under a guarantee. 

Simple and durable. Water cooled. Far 
in the lead of steam or electricity for 
power. See actual demonstrations at the 
Automobile Show at Madison Square 
Garden, space 71. 

Built for vehicle, boat or stationary pur- 


poses. Atmospheric changes do not 
affect it. No adjusting. Address 


H. E. WINANS, 4°°~7,2aet 204 street, 





We manufacture complete, up-to-date 


RUNNING GEARS 


Also Automobile Steam Engines 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


SHAEFFER, BUNCE & CO., 


Successors to SHAEFFER, Bunce & MARVIN, 


142 Main St., Lockport, N. Y. 





THE KITTS 


Low Water Alarm 
For Steam Carriages 


We use a solid gravity weight 
unaffected by steam pressure, 
and not a hollow ball float. 


Manufactured by the 


Kitts Manufacturing Co. 


Oswego, N. Y. 








Travelers to California. 
Naturally desire to see the grandest and 
This 
you will do by selecting the Denver & 


most impressive scenery en route. 


Rio Grande and Rio Grande West- 
ern, “ The Scenic Line of the 
World,” and “The Great Salt Lake 


Route,” in one or both directions, as this 


line has two separate routes across the 


Rocky Mountains between Denver and Og- 


den. Tickets reading via this route are 


available either via its main line through 
the Royal Gorge, Leadville, over Tennes- 
see Pass, through the Canon of the Grand 
River and Glenwood Springs, or via the 
line over Marshall Pass and through the 
Black Canon of the Gunnison, thus ena- 
bling the traveler to use one of the above 
routes going and the other returning. 
Three splendidly equipped fast trains are 
operated to and from the Pacific Coast, 
which carry through standard sleeper: 
daily between Chicago, St. Louis, Denver 
and San Francisco. Dining cars (service 
a la carte) on all through trains. If you 
contemplate such a trip, let us send you 
beautifully illustrated pamphlets, free. S. 
K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 
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EGARVIN MACHINE CO, 





SPRING ano VARICK STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Philadelphia Store, 51 No. Seventh Street. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


HIGH-GRADE MACHINE TOOLS 


For the manufacture of 


AUTOMOBILE AND MOTOR PARTS. 
EQUIPPING PLANTS OUR SPECIALTY. 
| PACILITIES FOR EXPERIMENTAL WORK. STRICT PRIVACY, IF peeman. | 














THE CONRAD STEAM(||CARRIAGE. 


Large Water Capacity. 
Auxiliary Throttle. 
Patent Pilot Light. 
Machinery Hung 
on 
Angle Iron Frame. 








DOS A D0s, 
STANHOPES, 
RUNABOUTS. 


Price, $800.00. 


Our Model 60 Stanhope. 
Our Agency is a desirable one. Agents will do well to write for catalogve and discounts. 


THE CONRAD [MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., ®XF{to. 





Briefs : 


f An Electric Vehicle of First- 
— Class Design and Construction. 


Y Of Unusual Battery Capac: 
ity, Selling at a Moderate Price. 
International Motor Car Co., 


’ N. Y. Branch, 91 Fifth Ave. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Chicago Auto Show, Coliseum, March 1-8, 1902. 
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U.S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


Manufacturers of LONG DISTANCE AUTOMOBILES 
STANDARD MARINE ENGINES 

















N. Y. Salesroom Factory 
62 West 43d Street 307 Whiton Street 
New York City Jersey City 














HYDRO CARBON 
SYSTEM 
7 HP. 


A MOTOR CAR 
BUILT FOR 
TOURING 














Price, $1,000 


This company presents to the automobile world a car for which it invites a thorough investigation 
by intending purchasers. 
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GOOD THINGS TO BE SEEN AT THE 


CHICAGO SHOW 


MARCH 1 TO 8. 


ELECTRICS—Columbia, Riker, Bachelle, National, Baker, Waverley, Buffalo, Fanning. 





STEAM—Locomobile, Mobile, Toledo, Milwaukee, Overman, White, Geneva, Foster, Steamobile, Darling. 


GASOLINE —Winton, Apperson, Fournier-Searchmont, Chicago, Warwick, Elmore, Friedman, Haynes- 
Apperson, Packard, Knox, Toledo, De Dion, Glover, Jefferey, Olds, Long Distance, Columbia, Riker, 
Pierce, Spaulding. 





TIRES—Long Distance, Diamond, Hartford,G & J, Goodyear, Goodrich. 


MISCELLANY—<American Ball Bearings, Porter Batteries, Midgley Tubular Wheels, Baldwin Chains, 
Brown-Lipe Gears, Dixon’s Lubricants, Dow Ignition Outfits. Aurora Motors, Veeder Odometers, 2oth 
Century and Solar Lamps, Merkel Motor Bicycles, Dayton Running Gears, and scores of other accessories. 





The one and only opportunity to examine all of these Standard Productions for 1902 at one time. 
Dealers and prospective Buyers are requested to send for details of 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


SAMUEL A. MILES, Manager, Monon Building, Chicago. 
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Touring Car, 15 h. p. 





Detachable Tonneau. Price Complete, $2,000. 


Public Favor is a High Award 


The present season’s Winton Cars 
have scored a most gratifying suc- 
cess. They are regarded with ex- 
ceeding favor by those most famil- 
iar with modern gas engine me- 
chanics. Our catalog illustrates 
and describes all types. 

Inspection and........ 

Correspondence Invited. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


49% Belden St., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO BOSTON 














NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 











OUR MOTTO 


‘*Not the Cheapest 
But the Best’’ 


Marlboro Automobile 
& Carriage Co. 


WE FURNISH ALL PARTS 





Write for a Catalogue AGENTS WANTED 


Address MARLBORO, [IASS, U.S. A. 


6lg B. H. P. aa 


Four-Cylinder 
Vehicle Engine 


150 to 1500 Revolutions per Minute 


Positive Ignition 











Non-Vibrating 





Type A. Vertical 


Sold under a guarantee 
Write for Prices and Description 


Type B. Horizontal 


Motor Vehicle Power Company 


1227 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





T° the initiated 
the name.... 


PACKARD 


Spells the highest de- 
velopment yet reached 
in American Automo- 
bile construction. 








er 


The Packard Model F has a 
7-foot wheel base and 3-speed 
transmission,with no idle gears 
in mesh. It is 





An American Vehicle 
FOR 


American Conditions. 


OHIO AUTOMOBILE CO., 


WARREN, OHIO. 





EASTERN AGENTS: 


ADAMS-McMURTRY CO., 
317 W. 59th Street, New York. 


H. B. SHATTUCK & CO., 


239 Columbus Ave., Boston. “Ask the man who owns one. 














New York Office, 6a Gold St. 



























FA, ze 


G&G boiler absolutely safe and of greater steaming rH 


SF capacity than the engine ordinarily requires. 
These are “TOLEDO” features. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR CO., 


N. Y. Branch, 91 Fifth Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO. Ps 
Chicago Auto Show, Coliseum, March 1st to 8th, 1902. 
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ONE COPY RECLIVKU 


FEB 13 1902 
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Highest Award Highest Award 
Automobile Bearings Mat’! Export Exposition 
Paris, 1900 Philade phia, 1899 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


COMBINED JOUKNAL AND THRUST BEARING, 


a 





POSSE OOOOOOEO 





| Single Bearings Wheels Complete 
I for with 

| Automobile Roller Bearing 
| Driving Axles, Hubs 


Carried in stock for the ordi- 
nary Automobile sizes 


Motor Bearings 
Etc. 





Send for Circular 
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SINGLE BEARING. 
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sbuwiug vuler race partially withdrawn, and bevel tDrust Treg. 
We give a Year’s Guarantee on Every Bearing, Covering Defects of Breakage or Wear 
een Branch AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY Western Department 
HILL "ROLLER BEARINGCO. K. FRANKLIN PETERSON 
iy Sg Offices and Factory, 32-40 Binford St., - Boston, Mass. 165 Lake St., Chicago, tll. 
London, England Highest Award at Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 1901. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


ELECTRIC— IN SEVENTH YEAR OF 


GASOLENE. _ SUCCESSFUL_ SERVICE. 

























Every Type of 
Vehicle for Every 
Pleasure and Columbia Victoria. 
Business Requirement. 
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WRITE FOR 1902 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST. 





Columbia Surrey. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Western Agency and Showrooms: 267 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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